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Sweating it out with SWETT ccs». 
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FOR YOUR FIGHTING MAN 


TIL | as 


dnd. Moulo 


OVER OTHERS | 
FOR MILDNESS... FOR BETTER TASTE 


And as sure as night follows day... Chesterfield’s 
definitely Milder Better Taste is the result of their... 
RIGHT COMBINATION 
WORLD'S BEST TOBACCOS 
Make these 5 Key-words the key to your Smoking 

Pleasure, as they are for millions everywhere. 














ALWAYS “TOPS” 


| BUT IT TOOK A WAR TO PROVE IT! 





















Millions of cans of Ammen's 
are in use by Uncle Sam's 
fighting men all over the 
world. For Ammen’s Triple 
Action soothes the skin, ab- 
sorbs perspiration, and 
prevents the growth of 
harmful bacteria. Germs 
can't live near Ammen's! 





| Shoulder — 


RO a SENS Te 


ABSORBENT 


/ ANTISEPTIC 
ANALGESIC 


ask for AMMEN'S at your PX. 
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inghEDIENTS: ZINC OXIDE, * 
— HTOROLYQUINOLIA, ite aa Chafing 


CHAS. AMMEN /'s y— * Insect bites 


ec. uv ® Par 








OR . 
—— ALA USA Sunburn 
. * Nettle rash 
perishabie pted. ) * Prickly heat 
‘No intoxica light fluid or mate- 







* All minor skin 






_ fials injurious to person pt, ’ WZ / 
Pack in heavy corrugated “cardboard or fiber | 1G > « 
board boxes. ts Ale 
Wrap in strong paper and tie with twine. | sy S \ P 
_ Not more than one parcel a week to the same if i \ 2 Yi 
ie. Pasnen. # a we : a 
x Ow on address side, in sbiition to name “p ; “ 
_ and address of seaeates: the cd re clea uts Your Skin at Ease 
of the addressee. Marine unit and Marine number «© _ 
assigned thereto, or name ofthe ship and Fleet. | CHAS. AMMEN CO., LTD. + ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


or mails will be acéepted. 


and foot 
irritations 


















Post Office through which the Wagecials aretobe  - 
routed. 
- Parcels for registration or insurance may be ac- 
' cepted if conforming to the requirements as to 
| weight. size, etc. 
' “All packages will be censored. 
_ ~ Use money orders to transmit gifts of money toa 
' man in any branch of the armed services. 
Within these requirements there are many gifts .. 
“that can be sent to men overseas, gifts which will 
be useful and appreciated. 5 
The important thing is that you act now and 
start your are 
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pected spots these days! And Amer- 
— Orient or Occident, 


-d for quick food- 


Friends mect in the most unex 
uth everywhere 













icans meet tasty Baby R 
Homey Baby Ruth—welcome 


‘lifts’ spirits with 
» vou can go to your Army PX 


dextrose-rich 


tropics or arctic. 
cheery refreshment— 


familiar good- 













energy. 
ness. Yep, it's a small world wher 
anywhere and get 






friendly 
Enjoy Baby Ruth often! 





or Ship's Canteen 
Baby Ruth Candy whenever you crave it! 


ICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
NDY COMPANY ° cH 
Curtiss CA Producers of Fine Foods 
















































NERE's 
WHAT Tyg BOYS way 
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Of course, we cant supply you with 


these, but we can stili supply the ever-growing 
demand for ESQUIRE BOOT POLISH! Here's 


the perfect Bootmaker's Stain Polish to give 





your shoes a flawless, mirror-like finish in jig 
time. An ESQUIRE BOOT POLISH custom stain 


shoe shine is a work of art! 








Ask of your Ships Service Store or Post Exchange 


ESQUIRE BOOT POLISH 


A Product of 


KNOMARK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


214 TAAFFE PLACE BROOKLYN, NEW yor« 








THEY RE WORTH /T/ 


There are reasons why you won't always find your favorite 
size R. G. DUN cigor in stock. First: the millions of R. G. DUNS 
now going to the armed services. Second: their tremendous 
popularity at home. Discriminating smokers recognize in R.G 


DUNS @ superior cigar and.,want more than we can make 












MAJOR JOE FOSS 
Credit where due 


Rick's Record 


Sirs 

In April I wrote you claim- 
ing that, in my opinion, both 
Majors Foss and Boyington 
broke Capt. Rickenbacker’s 
official World War I record of 
21 airplanes and four balloons 

In spite of the conflicting 
versions of Rickenbacker’s rec 
ord, I think official records 
should be used as a measuring 
stick, especially when they 
agree with Rickenbacker’s own 
version as given in‘ his book 
“Fighting the Flying Circus” 
In this book he credits himself 
with 25 victories—not the 26 
victories he later claimed. 

I write this, not to belittle 
Capt. Rickenbacker'’s record 
but in the hope of seeing that 
our own Major Joe Foss re- 
ceives the credit due him as 
the first flier of this war to 
break Rick's official record of 
25 aircraft (not 25 airplanes) 
downed in combat 

George C. Goelz, PI. °22. 
Norwood, O. 


Parents’ Club 


Sirs: 

The Marine Parents’ Club of 
Cincinnati, O., now 300 strong. 
will be glad to aid any other 
Marine group in any way it 
can, if they will communicate 
with us. 

Our membership is made up 
of any member of the immedi- 
ate family of any man or 
woman now serving, or who 
has honorably served, in the 
Marine Corps during World 
War II. 

Arthur A. Long, 
Corr. Sect 
3523 Kroger Ave.., 
Cincinnati 26, O. 








“Hon'able private educated in 
U.S. thinks Hari Kari wild west 
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One leave-taking 


that won’t be sad 





.».when you say, 


“GOOD-BYE, G. 1.” 


and step into 


FLORSHEIM 
SHOES 


Let no one discredit the loyal 
G.I. shoes... but when their job 


is over, their day will be done! 





You'll want to slip into a pair of 
new FLORSHEIM SHOES, the 
kind we're just dreaming up now 
— because we're too busy doing 


our share to help the war effort. 


Most Styles $150 ond $}] 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
CHI oO 


Makers of Fine Shoes -ad Women 
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Advertisement 





WALL STREET 


For Servicemen: 
Investment G-2 





For the fighting man whose time, 
were it not for the war, might be much 
more occupied with the investment of 
his funds: but who finds it difficult to 
obtain the definite information he 
wants about certain securities and 
who, perhaps, believes that the bars of 
distance are too great, the nationwide 
investment house of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane sometime ago 
established a special Servicemen’s De- 
partment. 

Serving as Investment HQ for serv- 
icemen and women all over the world 
and also for civilian technicians as- 
signed to overseas military installa- 
tions, M L, P. F & B has effectively 


functioned as dispatcher of the precise 





information that’s wanted . . . a service 


, a 
that is available without cost or obli- | | 


gation. Many in our Armed Forces 


(and those of our Allies as well) have 


| 


already taken advantage of it to ask | | 


their individual questions; to pose 
All have 


received speedy replies via airmail. 


their particular problems. 








menaret uyace | 
pitace fannes @ peant } 
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“FIELD MANUAL” FOR INVESTORS 


Questions ... and Answers 


Servicemen who’are well-versed in 
investment practices, or those who 
wish to learn something of them, will 
find that M L, P. F & B’s recently pre- 
pared booklet, “Service for Service- 
men”, clearly answers investment 
questions that directly concern men 
in uniform. 

Typical questions answered by 
“Service for Servicemen” are: “What 
is a Cash Account?” “How do I open 
an account?”, and “What commission 
do I pay?”. In addition, investment 
nomenclature is simplified for all—and 
the facilities which M L, P, F & B pro- 
vides for Officers and Enlisted Men 
overseas and in the interior zone are 
detailed. 


Service for Servicemen will he sent promptly 


vhlication to any member of the Armed 
Forces requesting it-—-write to Servicemen's Depart 
nent, Merrill Lynch, Pierce. Fenner & Beane, 70 
Pine St., New Vork 5, N.Y., U. S. A. for your copy 


und without 








SOUND OFF (continued) 


Busts 
Sirs: 
In your article “Before the 
Mast” (July) you give the 
limitations of CO's punish 
ment as shown in Art. 24, Nav: 
Regulations. 

You state that a CO is with 
in his rights if he gives you a 
“bust of any rating esta! 
lished by himself.” However 
Articles 6-28(2) and 6-28(3) 
Marine Corps Manual, giv: 
the CO authority to reduce in 
certain cases in addition t 
“any rating established by 
himself.” 

As reductions under the au 
thority shown im the abov: 
paragraph are often made by) 
the CO as punishment at Of 
fice Hours, some _ readers 
might feel they are being :] 
legally dealt with, unless this 
is explained, particularly in 
view of the fact that you 
dope is usually accurate 

SgtMaj. S. H. Rolland 
Camp Peuiudleton 


® Warrants of NCOs ot 
first three pay grades will 
be revoked only by sen 
tence of court martial or 
by the CMC. 6-28(1). 
Warrants of NCOs o: 
fourth and 
grades after six months 
trom date of issue will b, 
revoked only by CMC 
or the Commanding Gen 
eral in the Department o! 
the Pacific. Within six 
months of issue COs may 
revoke. 6-28(2) 
Commanding officers 
are authorized to reduce 
men of sixth pay grade 
within their organiza 
tions by written orders at 
any time. 6-28(3).—Eds 





MARY MILLER 
Enough said 


Say No More 


Sirs 
Miss Mary Anna Miller of 
Aberdeen, Miss. Need I say 
more? 

Corp. Raymond Dees 
El Centro, Cal 
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fifth pay | 


B COLGATE 








CLOSE -UPS 


‘ dentially It doesnp. 


RIGHT / COLGATE RAPYO 
SHAVE CREAM NAKES 

A CREAMY, ACTIVE LATHER 
THAT HOLDS MOISTURE... 
DOESN'T SHRINK OR DRY OUT 
ON YOUR FACE ! 








Yor GOLDEN STATE 


Yoh a>) 4:14° M4 a 19-0 
1 Me: Oa Ae) tb eae Ae) 


Ali 4 flavors in 25% Ib. or 4% th. conteiners — with 
directions lithographed on the metal in waterproof inks. 








Shaving daily 





irritate your face? 


HOW THIS SHAVE CREAM— 


SPECIALLY MADE FOR DAILY SHAVING— 





In tubes 
or jars 


PROTECTS YOUR SKIN 
Needs no brush—Not sticky or greasy 


WO SPECIAL PROBLEMS of men in service are 
| the irritation that frequent shaving may 
have for a tender skin . . . and the nuisance of 
a wet shaving brush. 

Glider, a rich, soothing cream, was developed 
especially to help solve these problems. Not 


sticky or greasy, it needs no brush. 


Smooth, clean shaves in comfort 
To use Glider, just wet your face, if conditions 
permit. Then smooth on Glider quickly and easily 
with your fingers—never a brush. 

At once, Glider smooths down the flaky top 
layer of your skin, softens toughest whiskers com- 
pletely. Your razor’s sharp edge glides over your 
face . . . removes each whisker closely and cleanly 


at the skin line without scraping or irritation. 


Your face feels smoother 


Get Glider today. It saves time and fuss . . . and 
helps prevent the irritation that often comes from 
daily shaving. It leaves your face feeling smoother, 
looking cleaner. 

Glider was developed by The J. B. Williams 
Company, makers of fine shaving preparations for 


over 100 years. See if it doesn’t give you the 


smoothest shaves you've ever had. 











SOUND OFF (continued) 





“TEXAS SLIM"—"LITTLE JOE" 
They get fouled up 


Gizmo And 8B 


Sirs 
Enclosed find pic of old Bat- 
tery A’s own Gizmo and 
Eightball. They are “Texas 
Slim” Holstead and “Little 
Joe” Matroni. They are both 
very serious about their work 
and always seem to manage 
to get fouled up so clumsily 
that our whole outfit has 
agreed it would make Rhoads’ 
cartoon characters blush 
Corp. Jimmie Kenna, 
(and 15 others) 


Pacific 





dm 
ia! i ae 
IRISH DANCER 
What have they got? 






Ohic Hula 


Sirs 

I am tired of being ribbed 
about my Marine. now in the 
Pacific, cuddling up to those 
South Sea hula girls! 

Here’s one strictly from 
Cleveland and, I ask you, what 
have those babes got that I 
haven't? 

“Always Irish” 
Cleveland, Ohio 


* Offhand nothing.—Eds. 
From France 


Sirs 

Have been so eager for 
some reading material that 
when your latest LEATH- 
ERNECK arrived today, even 
the ads looked good! 

The new deal by your maga- 
zine for the boys in the Pacific 
sounds like the ideal solution 
Particularly the bi-weekly 1s- 
sues; a month is a hell of a 
long time to wait for a mag 
like yours. 

SSgt. Wm. E. Lewis, USA. 
(An ex-Marine). 
Somewhere in France 














“I'm afraid these won't quelity” | 
. 

















Alka-Seltzer 


ACTS FAST 
TO RELIEVE 


HEADACHES 


Occasional 
Minor Stomach 
Upsets 


Muscular Aches 
and Pains 


COLD SYMPTOMS 
AND MUSCULAR FATIGUE 





t 
{ 





=| 
MILES LABORATORIES, INC., Elkhart, Ind. 














/ see that you are very wise... 





Always carry 


BANK#AMERICA 
TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 


They re cashaoble everywhere, self-identity 


ing, insure your money against loss or theft 


Backed by the resources of 
a three billion dollar bank 





Issued by Bank of America National Trust 
and Savings Association, CALIFORNIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE RPORATION 


London, England, Branch: 12 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C.4 











When Your 
Eyes Are Tired 


DOTHIS 


Eyes tired? Do they smart 
and burn from overwork, 

sun, dust, wind, lack of 
sleep? Then cleanse 
and soothe them 
the quick, easy 
way — use 

Murine. 














WHAT 
IS MURINE? 
Murine is a 
scientific blend of 
seven ingredients—safe, 
gentle, and oh,so soothing! 
Just use two drops in each eye. © 

Right away Murine goes to work 

to relieve the discomfort of tired, 
burningeyes. Start using Murine today. 


[/RINE; 
ie EYES 


SOOTHES - REFRESHES 


‘ 








if you suffer discomfort 
from morning nausea, 
or when traveling by 
air, sea or on land— try 


Mothersills 


Used for over a third of a century as a 
valuable aid in preventing and relieving 
all forms of nausea. A trial will prove its 
effectivéness and reliability. Atdruggists 
MOTHERSILL'S, 430 Lafayette St, New York, 3, 6 ¥ 











SOUND OFF (continued) 
Chin-Up Giri 


Sirs: 

Our favorite “pin-up” and 
“chin-up” girl isn’t a movie 
star or band celebrity—she’s 
just a “plain home gal.” 

She is “Skippy” Blair, every- 
body’s kid sister. She hails 
from Atlantic City, N. J., is 20 
years old, 5 feet 2 and 104 
pounds of cure-all for home- 
sickness. Always smiling, al- 
ways listening to someone 
else’s trouble and always 
dancing at the USO in Jack- 
sonville, N. C. 





SKIPPY” BLAIR 
Everybody's sister 


Never a night but what half 
a dozen guys would ask to take 
her home. Her answer was al- 
ways the same: “Sorry, fella. 
my hospitality ends at the 
door of the canteen.” She al- 
ways said it so sweetly that 
we didn't mind. 

Then one day she told us the 
reason: besides having a dad 
in the Marines, she also has 
a husband serving overseas. 
and she’s very much in love 
with him. Whoever he is, we 
want him to know we think 
he’s the luckiest guy in the 
world. 

Corp. Mickey Hagan. 

Also signed by Sgt. Tony 
Bengalino, PFC R. J. Crassin. 
Pvts. R. T. Phillips and W. J 
Cahill, Bunny McKinnon, S$ 
lc, A. J. Donovan, S 2/c, 
Merion Lea. Ph.M 2/c. 


MRS. S. LEHMAN 
Here's Ma 


Mom's Picture 


Sirs 

Our son, PFC Lester Lehman, 
has been out in the Pacific 
more than a year now. At his 
request I have sent him sev- 
eral pictures of his mother, but 
for some reason he hasn't re- 
ceived them. As she is his fa- 
vorite pin-pin girl may I take 
this means of getting her pic- 





ture to him? Many, many 
thanks. 

Corp. S. Lehman. 
Quantico 
{ ) 
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CABINS... 





What They Do 


OME kinds of fighting—going ashore to establish a beachhead, 
S or advancing on land by foxholes —can't be made comfortable 
for all the ingenuity of modern science and research. A foxhole is a 
foxhole, and the chances of supplying one with air-conditioning or 
a bathtub are pretty slim. 

But occasionally industry has a chance to help fighting men with 
equipment which is not only better, but also more comfortable than 
its predecessors. The cabin on the new B-29 Superfortress is like 
that. It's been designed with a thought to the long hours the crew 
must stay aloft. 

G-E turbosuperchargers keep crew members warm, and provide 
them with sufficient oxygen even at such altitudes as 40,000 feet, 
eliminating the use of oxygen masks or electric flying suits except 
during the brief period of the actual bombing run. Consequently 
airmen can relax more comfortably on their long flights. 


How They Work 
















HE turbosuperchargers which maintain near-normal atmos- 

pheric conditions in the cabin at high altitudes were originally 
developed by General Electric to provide compressed air for 
airplane engines. 

On the B-29 there are two turbosuperchargers to supply each of 
the four 2200-horsepower engines at high altitudes. The ones 
attached to two of the motors not only supply compressed air for 
the engines, but also feed air at regulated temperatures to the sealed 
cabin. 

No development can make air war a cinch. Only wiping out the 
enemy's planes and his antiaircraft equipment can do that. But 
this is one effort to bring the comforts of normal living to our 
fighting airmen who fight in the upper regions where the air is 
cold and thin. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: ‘The G-E 
All-girl Orchestra’ Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC —“’The 
World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


The best investment in the world is in this country's 
future. Keep all the Bonds you Buy. 






GENERAL 4} ELECTRIC 
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DOWN THE HATCH 
IN °43! 


Our boys in training drink tens of thousands 
of botdles of Dr. PEPPER daily wherever it ts 


available. 


As one example, the daily consumption at 
Camp Howze, Texas, ts 18,360 botles of Dr. 
PEPPER—not ALL they want, but all we can 
furnish them under War-time restrictions. At 
Camp Barkeley, Texas, the daily consumption 
is 2,800 bottles—all the local bottler ts able to 
furnish now. 


The favorite soft drink of many thousands, 
Dr. PEPPER not only quenches thirst, but is a 
real “Liquid Bite to Eat” when you're Hun- 
gry, Thirsty and Tired. It quickly banishes 
fatigue and restores waning energy. Its orig- 
inal, unique flavor (not copied from any other 


drink) never tires the palate. 


Ask for Dr. PEPPER at your Post Exchange 
or S. 5. 


Dunk » BITE 





AT 10-2 & 4 O'CLOCK 


Note to Quartermaster, Post Exchange, 

Ship Service Officers: Dr. PEPPER Gen- 

eral Offices are at 429 Second Avenue, 
P. O. Box 5086, Dallas 2, Texas. 


“Ler DoMont 
in 44 


Buy War Bonds 
and Stamps 















SOUND OFF (continued) 





“Look, Daddy!” 


Sirs: 

Only a Marine’s son would roll 
up his fist and give a camera- 
man the Bronx cheer at the 
age of four months! It’s like 
he’s saying: “Look, Daddy, 
you've never seen me because 
you've been so busy on Roi, 
Namur, Saipan and Tinian, 
but I’m tough, too!” 

Oh yes, the daddy in the case 
is Capt. George W. E. Daugh- 
try, and the subject is George 
Thomas. 

Mrs. George Daughtry. 
Macon, Ga. 


SCAT 


Sirs: 

We of this detachment have 
read with deepest interest 
your article on our outfit, 
SCAT, “Fast Freight to Hell,” 
in the May issue. 

It was a fine literary master- 
piece... BUT . where did 
“Our Boy” Miller get his 
facts? 

Most of us have been in 
SCAT for a long time now and 
never did we hear of some of 
the heroic deeds that some of 
the characters in the article 
are supposed to have per- 
formed. 

What about the flight crews 
and the ground crews, which 
includes all SCAT men on the 
ground? Are there any enlist- 
ed men in SCAT? The author 
doesn’t show any signs of 
knowing it. We want the facts 
of an outfit and not a snow 
job. 

TSgt. J. M. Davis. 

Also signed by SSats. R. P. 
Houghton, B. B. Clouser; 
Sgts. W. E. Wentworth, L. J. 
Martin, G. Torr, E. A. Miller, 
J. Summers; Corps. K. J. Wil- 
son, K. E. Schneider, and 
PFCs S. E. Wolfe, L. Panne- 
cecouk 
Pacific 
* We passed the buck to 
“Our Boy” Miller and 
this is what he came back 
with: “I would be the first 
to admit that the full 
story of Scat flight and 
ground crews is yet to be 
told since my facts, of 
necessity at that time, 
came chiefly from _ re- 
turned pilots and officers. 
However, the facts were 
checked closely and I'll 
stick with them until it’s 
proven they are wrong.” 
—Eds. 
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“Don't tell me your troubles” 
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The M.C.I. 
could “ 
out on 
twenty” 


The Marine Corps Institute now has 
over 20 years service to its credit. 
But it's going to keep on serving you. 

In your Correspondence School. 
the course you take won't cost you a 
cent. You study right in your bar- 
racks, or wherever you are. 

Thousands of Marines voluntarily 
have taken these courses — bettered 
their educational qualifications— 
helped themselves advance to higher 
pay grades—or prepared themselves 
for a good job when returning to 
civilian life. That M.C.L diploma is 
mighty valuable! 


Here are a few of the courses 
you may stady 





Aviation Mechanics 2ad Lt. Preparatory 
General Radio Good English 
Radio Operating Machine 
Short Mechanical Reading Shop 
Blueprints 
Civil Gas and Electric 
Surveying and ag -, . 7 
Bookkeeping and fctevunt Geubestion 
Forms A 
Secreterial Special Automobile 
Post Exchange 
Bookkeeping High Schoo! Subjects 


For enrolment application blanks and 
full information, write now to — 


U. S. MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 


Name 


Address 

Sores: Since the Marine Corgs institute was first 
the International Correspondence Schools of 
Pa., have had the privilege of supplying the 

Institute and Marines with certain lesson texts and 

services. it Is te the Institute and the Marine Corps 

that 1.C.S. dedicates the above message. 
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“Theodore, let's celebrate! You got rid 
of your ‘5 o'clock Shadow’'!” 


“Sure ... here's looking at you.” 


A lot of nice things come 
your way when you avoid 
“5 o'clock Shadow”. Keep 
face-neat all the time—shave 


with a genuine Gem Blade. 


Gem’s sturdy, super-keen 
wedge-edge gives cleaner, 
smoother shaves. Made by 
the makers of your Gem 


Razor, Gems fit precisely. 








SOUND OFF (continued) 


“Ode to Marine” 


Sirs: 
In March, 1943, I _ sent 
LEATHERNECK a copy of 
my poem, “What Makes a 
Marine,” and it was returned 
to me as unsuited to your pub- 
lication needs. At the same 
time the poem was set to mu- 
sic by composer Josef Myrow 
and published by Witmark 
Music, Inc., under the new 
title, “Ode to a Marine.” 

Now in your June, 1944, is- 
sue you print a poem called 
“What Is a Marine”, allegedly 
written by one PFC Harry 
Dunn, Jr., of Springfield, O. If 
you will compare this poem 
with mine, you will find them 
basically alike, except that the 
version you printed is a little 
corny. However, both versions 
were written by me on Guad 
alcanal. 

Corp. Paul Mills 

USMCAS 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


* LEATHERNECK 
regrets error. The poem 
was published in good 
faith that it was writ- 
ten by PFC Dunn.—Eds. 









































FRANCES KASPERSKI 
Nice any way 


Gi Honey 


Sirs: 

A picture of my honey in the 
blouse of my old GI Blues. It 
was taken in the early part of 
‘42 when I was at Quantico 
and long before the coming of 
our women Marines. 

Her name is Frances Kas- 
perski and she lives in Gar- 
field, N. J. She’s a brunette, 
five feet, three inches tall, 
weighs 117 pounds and is very 
nice to look at any way you 
look at her. 

Corp. Chas. R. Canada 
Pacific 

Mixer 

Sirs: 
I had the misfortune of get- 
ting 20 days’ mess duty and 
the job of mixing eight 50- 
pound batches of bread dough 
the first day by hand. Take it 
from me, it’s no fun. 

I threatened to go “over the 
side” if drastic measures 
weren't taken. We got to- 
gether, Paul Martin, Michael 
Ragan and yours truly, and 
“confiscated” a concrete mix- 
er. We took out three of the 
four blades inside and, of 
course gave it a thorough 
field day 

As of that day the concrete 
mixer became our glorified 
bread mixing machine. This 
should be a helpful hint to 
bakers overseas. 

Corp. Wallace Anderson. 
Cherry Point, N. C. 






















THE WORST GKIPE | HAVE 
OUT HERE ON THE DESERT 
IS SHAVING WITH COLD 
WATER. MY FACE IS TENDER 
ANYWAY FROM THE 


AND WIND 
te 














HOT SUN 
























@ iS YOUR BEST BET, BUD! IN HOT 







LIFEBUOY SHAVING CREAM 


OR COLD WATER IT MAKES HEAVY 
*STAY-MOIST" LATHER — SOAKS 
TOUGH WHISKERS 
SOFT. TRY = 










120 TO 150 
SHAVES IN THE 
BIG RED TUBE 


S 






WITH A USED BLADE, LiFEBUOY 
LATHER GIVES ME A SMOOTHER, 
EASIER SHAVE THAN OTHER, 

DRIER LATHERS EVER DID! 
































MM-M-M, BROTHER! EVEN “NS 





















“« _. at 12:06 we attack . . . at 12:09 we mop up. . . then, 


at 12:14 we meet in the banyan grove for Pepsi-Colas.” 













Your dogs are sore from marching, 
And you got yourself a blister? 
Forget em both with POWERHOUSE- 


Its anifty lifter’ mister/ 








CANDY BAR 


CHICAGO 







JOHNSON CANDY CO., 


WALTER H. 





hheads 


ons on the beac 
prized) 


nse 
xholes (boy they *™ 
all lighters 


There are Ro 
And in jo* . 
Serving best. as wil 


That are kept well 


TOLL ized 






For Better 
Lighter Service, use 


EXTRA-LENGTH 


RONSON <> REDSKIN “FLINTS’ 


The distinctive Redskin coating is your 

guvcrantee of high quality, tempered 

hardness, showers of sure-fire sparks, 
freedom from powdering. 


ONSONOL quick-lighting FUEL 


Clean, steady flame. 
information te Art Metal 


intormation vo Act Merat RONSON high-absorption WICKS 


; Burn evenly. 


ONSON 


LIGHTER ACCESSORIES 












Avoid 
Inferior Imitations 


To P. X. Officers: Send 
your orders or write for 


rer 
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SOUND OFF (continued) 





ELOISE KECK 
Picked in Pacific 


Jungle Juice 


Sirs 

Our outht has picked this gir! 
the one we would most 
want to drink jungle juice with 
in a foxhole. No Jap would 
ever get through our lines' 
She is Eloise Keck of Kings 
ton, Pa 


PFC 


is 


B. Reilly 


Leo 
Pacific 


Bargain Medals 


Sirs 

Take a look at this advertise- 

ment from a New York news 

paper. To think they are sell 

ing these great medals. thar 

men have died for, at 10 cents 

each! It's a damned shame' 
PFC B. J. Sheeler. 

MB, NSD 

lechanicsburg, Pa 


© The advertisement re 
ferred to offers “BUSI 
NESS. BARGAINS BY 


MAIL—FIVE ARMY 


MEDALS 50c COM- 
PLETE READY TO 
WEAR! Exact regula- 


tion size copies of the five 
highest military awards 
each one skilltully repro 
duced in every detail and 
color. Purple Heart, Con- 
gressional Medal of Hon- 
or, Distinguished Service 
Cross, Distinguished 
Service Medal and Silver 
Star. Complete set of five 


only 50« ready to 
wear —Eds 
Jungle Food 
Sirs: 
In “We—the Marines” for 


July, in the item “Chow Time 
—Jungle Style”, you mention 
a booklet, “Food is Where 
You Find it”, by Capt. Josiah 
E. Green. Can you tell me how 
this booklet may be obtained? 
PFC Don Wooton 
Camp Pendleton 


* Capt. Green informs us 
the booklet was _ pub- 
lished by Auckland Insti- 
tute and Museum, Auck- 
land, N. Z.; may be ob- 
tained from them.—Eds. 
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“Hold it Godfrey—that's the 








officer's head” 
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Serving the Services 


Giekereka 


eee 
HIT THE BULL'S EYE with St. Joseph 
Aspirin when simple headache, neuralgia 
and other inorganic pain strikes. There's 
no aspirin better or faster acting—get 
St. Joseph Aspirin, world’s largest seller 
at 10c. Demand St. Joseph Aspirin. 

eee 
CAMOUFLAGE WON'T HELP if 
your uniform is spotted when you have 
to stand inspection, but Mufti, the multi- 
use spot remover will. Removes many 
spots from uniforms, hats, ties, gloves, 
made from a variety of fabrics. Always 
keep a supply handy. Ask for Mufti. 

«ee 











FROM REVEILLE TO TAPS you 
need to keep unruly hair in place. Moro- 
line Hair Tonic gives that well-groomed 
look, aids in removing loose dandruff, 
helps keep your hair down without giving 
it that plastered down look. It's econom- 
ical too. Demand Moroline Hair Tonic 
eee 
YOU'LL BE WAVING A FLAG for 
Penetro once you've felt how much re- 
lief this rub-on salve gives muscular 
aches and pains caused by colds, over- 
exertion or exposure. Use it also for 
bruises, scratches, minor burns—cuts. It 
provides modern medication in a base 
containing old-fashioned mutton suet 
like Graudn.a used. Try Penetro. 
eee 

DON'T GO CHASING AROUND look- 
ing for some Mexsana next time you're 
tormented with pack-strap chafe. Get 
your own supply of Mexsana today and 
keep it handy. This soothing, medicated 
powder relieves the soreness of skin ten- 
der and reddened from friction of cloth- 
ing or equipment and forms coating of 
protection to help lessen irritation. Also 
eases burn of heat rash, itch of sunburn, 
mosquito bites. Get Mexsana. 
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For those who make planes and 
those who tly them for those who 
build ships and those who sail them 

. For those who serve at the front or 
at home... ICs CHAP STICK ten to one 
—to keep lips fit. Spectally medicated 

—spectall) soothing tor parched, 


cracked or chapped lips. 


On sale at drug 
counters—only 25¢ 





KEEPS LIPS FIT 
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An ancient Greek philos- 


opher claimed that “pleas- 
ure was the only good.” 
True or no, a ration of 
pleasure is every man’s 
due. Among life’s greatest 
felicities is the pleasure of 
smoking a VanRoy — the 
pipe with a noble heritage 
of distinguished quality— 
always preferred by 
the discriminating pipe 
smoker. VanRoy Com- 
pany, Inc., Empire State 
Bldg., New York 1, N.Y. 


VanRoy Pipe Family 


VanRoy ARISTA... 3.50 
VanRoy BARD .... 5.00 
VanRoy COURIER . 7,50 
VanRoy DUMONT . 10.00 


West Coost Novy Distributors — 
E. Newberry Co., Inc., Los Angeles & San Francisco 
Norbom Sales Company. San Diego. California 
Newberry Sales Company, Seattle. Washington 














SOUND OFF (continued) 


“California’s Own” 


Sirs: 

The following paragraph is an 
excerpt from a Los Angeles 
paper printed upon the arrival 
of members of the First Ma- 
rine Division from the South 
Pacific: 

“Perhaps no group of fight- 
ing men in the world have had 
tougher going than these Cali- 
fornia Devil Dogs—known as 
‘California’s Own’ because 
they were the first large group 
of Marines trained in Southern 
California.” 

We, as long-time members 
of that division, would like to 
know when the First Division 
became a west coast “Holly- 
wood” outfit. As we saw it, the 
First was formed and trained 
on the east coast; training in 
such places as Parris Island 
and New River and never in 
California. 

Seems like California's 
Chamber of Commerce is try- 
ing to claim some. Northeast 
Yankees and Deep South 
“Rebs” as her sons 

Sgt. H. W. Marshall. 

Also signed by Sgt. Paul 
Maraisak, Corps. John H 
Hutzler and Ernest J. Bailey 
Pacific 





JOYCE & "MO" 
“Barred from males’ 


| (This is a gag-trick photo) 





Not Brig-Rats 


Sirs: 

No, we're not the brig-rats 
we seem to be. Just thought 
the picture might interest some 
of the male gyrenes since it 
looks like we've been barred 
from the males. The scenery 
is an old stand-by for back- 
grounds. Maybe some will 
recognize it from the Arcade 
in “Dago”. 

The shorty is Imogene “Mo” 
Schuknicht from Iowa, the 
other is myself, hailing from 
Ohio. By the way, we are in 
Motor Transport; driving all 
the vehicles. 

PFC Joyce Wurster. 
San Diego 











“Just when did the War Dept. 
okay your system of distil- 
lation, sergeant?” 
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**Float me over by the guy who smokes 
that fragrant Sir Walter Raleigh”’ 


Smokes as sweet 
as it smells 


“... the quality pipe 
tobacco of America” 


UNION MADE 








FREE! 24.poge illustrated booklet tells how to select and break in o new pipe; rules for pipe 
cleaning, etc. Write today. Brown & Williamson Tobocco Corporotion, Lovisville 1, Kentucky 
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/ STYLE 5-A 
THE INTELLECTUAL TYPE 





STYLE 2-A 
THE SEMPER FIDELIS or 

“THE HELL WITH YOU 
| GOT MINE" TYPE 









STYLE 3-A 
& 


STYLE 1-B THE "| DONT STYLE 3-8 Ware 
THE CHICAGO or ‘Ott YEA-A-Att TYPE GIVEADAMN'TYPE THE CLERICAL or ROBIN HOOD TYPE \ 
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: = ONE DAY at Cape Gloucester, TSgt. Vic Donahue 
F noticed that several men who wore their fatigue - 
' caps were of the same mold—the “I don’t give a damn” 
) type. “I noticed ‘em because I felt the same way after 
| day after day of that rain and mud,” he says. Thereafter 
>. he was fascinated by the sureness with which he could 
group other gyrenes according to the misshape of their 
_ chapeaux. He went to work in his spare time and painted 
> in three days this gallery of cap-happy types. 
: Donahue was an artist for the Omaha World-Herald 
* in Nebraska before joining the Corps in January "42. 









THE WINDSWEPT or | 
PONY EXPRESS TYPE 





STYLE 4-A 
THE HOLLYWOOD TYPE 










: STYLE 4-B STYLE 5-B 
4 THE PARK AVENUE orl READ ESQUIRE'TYPE THE HAROLD TEEN TYPE 
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LISTEN TO: Allan Jones Wednesday eve- 
nings—CBS, and THE OLD GOLD RADIO 
PROGRAM Sunday evenings —NBC. 


Apple Honey Helps 
Old Golds Fres 


@ You want fine tobacco, of course. Bu’ you want it 





fresh! A mist of Apple “Honey,” the nectar of 

luscious apples, is sprayed on Old Gold's fine to- 

baccos to help hold in the natural freshness. 
“Something new has been added” to these tobaccos. 


It's Latakia, a costly imported leaf that gives richer 





flavor. Trv Old Golds and see why they have won a 






million new friends. 







% Buy more War Bonds than you think you can afford! 
12 














“Dad says civilian life is really tough since we’re 
getting all the Dyanshine Liquid Shoe Polish” 











THE ENTIRE PRODUCTION OF DYANSHINE LIQUID SHOE 
POLISH IS NOW BEING SHIPPED TO OUR ARMED FORCES 








History Repeats Itself 


25 years ago men in the Army were 
introduced to Dyanshine Liquid Shoe 
Polish. And through all those years, 
many of those men have continued to 
use Dyanshine because they knew 
that it was kind to the leather as well 
as easy to use, 


And today, new men in the armed 
forces are being introduced to an old 
standby. Dyanshine is still the best 


Dy MARK Rec .) H PAT. OFF 


















for G. I. shoes that must pass inspec- 
tion after hard-going in the field. 


To quote one of the many men who 
write inquiring where to get Dyan- 


shine Liquid Shoe Polish: 


“I'll bet my clod-hoppers are 
shinier than 98% of all civilian 
shoes—I know they‘re the envy of 
the barracks.” 


Liquid 
SHOE POLISH 






































To Those Who Prefer Paste Shoe Polish 


Dyanshine Paste is available in Military Brown, 
Cordovan, Russet Tan, Oxblood, and Black. Packed in 
convenie~ : «vide-mouthed, 4-oz. jars. 


SECOND WORLD WAR 










BARTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
4157 N. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 



















Photo by wm “f 
at I've been saving for you. 


“Guess wh 


MENNEN 
SKIN 
BALM 


wins” 
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All Purpose 


Foot Powder 


MENNEN 


The Mennen Co., Newark, N. J., San Francisco 
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How well can you tell the scuttlebutt from the real 


dope? In all of the following five stories you are re- 
quired to use a little logic to come up with the right 
answers. Give yourself 20 points for every one you dope 
out correctly. Sixty isn't bad, 80 is very good and if you 
score 100, think about opening up a private detective 
agency after you leave the Marine Corps. See page 54 
for answers. 


1. 


What's the hole in this yarn, told by an aviator: 

He watched a friend of his who was flying alone 
on an observation flight above the lines. Mission com- 
pleted, the friend headed for home, thinking to him- 
self that he was a pretty lucky guy not to have 
bumped into an enemy plane. Just as he was think- 
ing this happy thought, an enemy aviator suddenly 
swooped down upon him from a cloud bank above 
and shot him to the ground. By the time the first 
person reached him, he was a dead pigeon. 


Ditto for this one: 

Mr. Monmorency Q. Gizmo was driving his car 
along a nice straight highway which led to his des- 
tination, a town in Maine, approximately 20 miles 
north of his starting point. When he'd traveled about 
19 miles, a car going like a streak of lubricated light- 
ning passed him. Result: Mr. G's car was forced a 
couple yards off the highway, scraping its side 
against a bunch of bushes. He stopped the jaloppy 
and as he looked out the window to check damages, 
he judged from the position of the sun that it was 
pretty late in the afternoon and he'd have to really 
move. A few minutes later he arrived at his destina- 
tion okay, very happy that he'd missed a serious 
accident. 


Now dope this one out: 

Francis J. Fieldday lived in a house that could be 
entered by only one door and five windows. (Except 
in the case of mice.) Anyway, one day he went out 
for the afternoon. When he got back, although the 
windows were still locked tight and unbroken and 
the door had not been forced, there was a sure-enough 
thief in the house, busy robbing the hell out of it. 
Now, if the thief didn’t use a skeleton key, tunnel 
into it or pick a lock, how did he get inside the house? 


Find the phoney crack in the following extract from 
a traveler's (pre-war) diary: 

While traveling in South America, Lucian Z. Lock- 
erbox was especially interested in the peoples of 
Chile, Peru, Brazil and Colombia. He was tickled 
purple also to hear some of the stories the natives 
handed him, all about famous old explorers of these 
countries. Lucian, in fact, found the whole of South 
America fascinating to him, from stem to stern. But 
the five countries mentioned above were his fa- 
vorites. 


On this last one, think hard and even harder—but 
don't strain yourself. 

There were three civilians, prematurely celebrat- 
ing the end of the war, who were arraigned before 
a judge. The judge looked fiercely at the first sad 
sack and said, “What have you to say for yourself?” 

The second one replied, “Me—I'm not guilty, your 
honor, no kidding.” 

The judge yelled, “I wasn’t speaking to you!” 

Immediately, the third one said, “But I didn't say 
anything, Your Honor.” 


What's the scoop on this strange procedure? 
: END 














Manuel Perez greets his sister upon his 
arrival on Guam with the American forces 


ANUEL CRUZ PEREZ, 26, steward 

first class, USN, was aboard his ship 

off Iceland on Pearl Harbor Day. 
He was still there two days later when the 
Japs overran Guam. 

To most Americans, the loss of Guam 
meant the loss of a vaguely important far- 
off Pacific outpost. To Manuel Perez, the 
fall of Guam meant the war had come home. 
His family lived on Guam, and he had been 
born there. 

Manuel’s reaction to the declaration of 
war was natural, immediate. He asked for a 
transfer to the Pacific fleet—to a ship which 
would participate in the offensive that 


eventually would liberate his homeland 
and family. 

He got the transfer. His Homeric odyssey 
more than halfway ‘round the world to 
find and help free his family from Jap slav- 
ery is, with variations in detail, the story 
of many another American youth of Guam 
birth whom the war caught serving his na- 
tion in the most prized manner of their 
people—in the United States Navy. 

Manuel was in the Pacific during those 
first trying months after Pearl Harbor 
when our fleet was only a shell holding out 
until reinforcements could be built. He was 
at Guadalcanal, when the first halting step 





was taken to drive the Jap back. He was in 
the Coral Sea, too, and at Midway, and at 
the Gilberts and the Marshalls. 

After the Marshalls, Manuel knew it 
wouldn't be long. Back at Pearl Harbor, 
he was able to get shore leave and meet his 
two brothers, who also had been caught 
away from Guam when the Japs came. John 
Perez, 29, was a Pan-American Airway em- 
ployee at Midway when war came and was 
evacuated to the Hawaiians. Gregario, 28, is 
a steward on a Navy troop ship. 

Both brothers knew they would not be 
on the Marianas operation. They pledged 
Manuel to be their emissary. 


A Navy steward comes home to his family on Guam along with the liberating American forces 









|NION ON GUAM (continued) 
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Manuel sees his homeland and family again for the first time since October, '38 











uel and his sister reach the native camp where the rest of the family crowds around to 
ome him. The Perez's lived for a while during the fighting in these Marine shelter-halves 


+ newly arrived son talks over old times with his mother in the tent. L. to r., Elisa, 19, a sister; 
s. Jose, Jr., with baby born during Jap occupation; Jose, Jr., Josephine, eldest sister, and Marquita 


™ _—~ 4 














Manuel almost missed being at Guam. 
The ship abeard which he served was listed 
to go to Saipan. Somehow, Major General 
Henry L. Larsen, who was to become island 
commander of Guam, heard about Manuel. 
The General arranged for Manuel's trans- 
fer to the Larsen staff. Shortly before D- 
day, he had Manuel assigned to temporary 
duty with the Marines, as interpreter for 
the civil affairs staff, so he would be sure 
to get ashore. 

Manuel landed on Guam on D plus 4— 
July 25. It was the first time he had been 
home since October, 1938. 

Then followed a week of discouraging 
search for his family. Many Guamanians 
had been uprooted during the occupation, 
by the Jap who took what he wanted. The 
pre-invasion shelling and the fighting had 
completed the job—nobody knew where 
anybody else was. 

As soon as Agana, the capital city where 
the Perez's had lived, fell to the Marines, 
Manuel went there. But the family was 
gone. Their picturesque Spanish influence 
home that old Jose Perez had built 34 years 
ago, where Manuel and his brothers and 
sisters had been born, was a twisted mass 
of wreckage. 

All Manuel could learn was that the Japs 
had taken over the house in February and 
evicted his family. 

Manuel went to the Perez farm in the 
hills back of Agana—it was still pretty hot 
sniper country. He went to Piti, to Sumay 
and finally to Agat. 

Actually, it was the family that finally 
found Manuel. More particularly, it was 
Marquita, Manuel's 23-year-old sister who 
had been a teacher. Marquita walked along 
a muddy road near Agat, spied Manuel rid- 
ing in a “recon” truck. She called to him, 
begging the driver to stop. 

For the next few minutes the business 
of war stopped in that little section of 
Guam. Traffic piled up behind the recon, 
but the drivers waited without protest, 
watching the tableau of brother and sister 
meeting, after years, on a battlefield. 

Then, hand-in-hand, they walked down 
the road to a native camp on a hill, 


4 


|nuel helps Mrs. Jose, Jr., bathe the baby in a helmet as Jose, Jr., Guam's men registered at civilian camps for working parties to help 
tks on. Jose's badge is the identification of a Navy yard worker restore their island “ome. Manuel goes with his brother and his father 








Food is issued to Guamanians by Marines daily. They cook it themselves Manuel finds that his brother's family makes quite an armful. This 
over open stoves. Little boy Henry was adopted by the Perez family the first time that he had seen either of his brother's little childre 


- 


During the Perez family trip to see their old home, they stopped at Mrs. Perez's first words after looking at the ruins were: "It is be 
the civilian camp at Agana for a bite of noon chow with other natives that our home be turned to ashes than that the Japanese occupy it. 
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The flower border was the most intact thing on the property. Mr. and Elisa and Marquita take Manuel to one of the places where they hi 
Mrs. Perez pick flowers while Manuel and Marquita look into the ruins their pretty pre-war American clothes from the Japanese invade 
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WICE during his 33 months in the 
Pacific war theater, Jim Crowe—Lieu 


tenant Colonel. Henry Pierson Crowe 


—has heard reports of his own death 
After the Gilberts last November there 

was a mild but persistent sort of rumor 

thet Colonel Crowe, who'd won the Navy 


} Cross for his performance on Tarawa, had 


been shot in the burr of the ear by a dum- 
dum just before the atoll was secured and 
had been buried, informally, by a steam 
shovel 

The husky colonel, who wasn't even 
nicked on Tarawa, laughed from the depths 
of his thick chest when heheard about this 

“Steam shovel! Ho! Ho! Ho!” he bel- 
lowed in his cheerful baritone. “But, really. 
there are worse ways of holding funeral 
services. I think I'll put it in my will that I 
want a steam shovel burial when I die.” 

About a week after the start of the Sai 
pan invasion, a melancholy yarn was circu 
lated among Marines in the Western and 
Central Pacific that Jim Crowe had been 
wounded grievously, had died on the boat 
between the Marianas and the Marshalls 
and had been buried at sea. This story was 
repeated so much that, undoubtedly, there 
are Marines today on frontier stations wh 
believe that Jim Crowe is dead 

Colonel Crowe laughed about this report 
too. But. when we called on him late last 
summer at Quonset hut SOQ quarters on 
an island in the Central Pacific, he wasn't 
able to laugh so heartily. For there were 
two sizable bullet holes in his chest and five 
shrapnel wounds on other parts of his 
anatomy 

Still, the colonel seemed to be ignoring 
his multiple wounds as he talked. accenting 
every phrase with athletic gestures of his 
hands. His left hand and forearm wer« 
plaster-encased. Two shrapnel wounds in 
his right leg made him limp. He was 50 
pounds south of his normal fighting weight 
of 200 pounds. But he didn't look like a 
man whom the doctors had given only a 
50-50 chance to live a few weeks before. Hi 
wide green eyes were clear and his wax 
tipped. red mustachios pointed aggres 
sively skyward 

“Maybe, the scuttlebutt is true. Maybe 
this is just the ghost of old Jim Crowe 
running around.” said Jim Crowe. “Maybe. 
I did die and was buried at sea. But I can't 
find the hole in my nose where they took 
the last stitch.” 

He received the first wounds of his 25 


Some yarns about a fabulous Marine Corps officer who denies * 












year-old Marine Corps career at 0930 on 
D-day for the Saipan operation. 

“The Japanese are a funny people,” con- 
tinued the colonel. “They do everything 
they can to keep you from reaching the 
beach. But once you're ashore, they do 
everything in their power to see that you 
stay there, permanently. For about two 
years now, they've been trying to get me 
to homestead a small piece of land—say 
six feet. two inches, by two feet—on Gua- 
dalcanal or Betio or Saipan.” 

When he was shot on Saipan, Colonel 
Crowe was accompanied only by his run- 
ner, Corporal William (Dinie) Donitaly of 
Boston, Mass. They were about 35 yards 
from the beach, out of sight of Crowe's 
battalion CP and moving up to join an 
advanced platoon. They'd been having a 
sort of “quail hunt” along the beach. They'd 
flushed several Japanese soldiers out of fox- 
holes and had killed them, on che run, with 
their carbines 

Heavy sniper fire opened up. Colonel 
Crowe was hit by a .31 caliber rifle bullet 
that struck his left lung, just below the 
heart, tunnelled for about two inches and 
came out, smashing a rib. Corporal Donitaly 
was shot in the side near his left kidney 

Donitaly fell among some shrubs, saying 
“I'm hit pretty bad, sir. I guess I'm a 








goner 

Crowe said: “God damn it, don't talk 
like that.” 

Blood was gushing from the colonel's 
wound and he removed his pack and lay 
down in the bushes on his back, hoping to 
stop the flow from the wounds. When he 
breathed hot air hit him in the face from 
the holes in his lung 

Crowe said: “I guess they got me, too. 
Donitaly.” 

The corporal answered: “God damn it, 
don't talk like that, sir.” 





die. 

“I waited,” he said, “for my past to re- 
volve through my mind—but it didn't. I 
waited to hear some sweet music like they 
hear when they die in books—maybe. “Tales 
From the Vienna Woods”. But I didn't hea 
anything except the spat of .31 caliber. The 
Nippers were still shooting at us.” 

Right then, Colonel Crowe made a deci- 
sion. He reached over and got his carbine 
He spoke to Donitaly 

“You know, Dinie, I believe this is a false 
alarm. I don't believe we're going to die.” 

“Yes, sir.” said Dinie, who always agreed 
with his colonel. 

The hot air escaping from his lung was 
bothering Crowe more than anything el<e. 

“It was damned annoying.” said the colo- 
nel, using one of his favorite expressions 
So he pressed the butt of the carbine against 
his wounds and this action possibly saved 
his life 

They lay thus for about 45 minutes and 
the sniper fire had stopped when a Marine 
platoon sergeant appeared over a hummock 
of sand about 40 yards away and regarded 
the two prone figures, suspiciously, with 
his carbine at the ready. They were so 
blood-soaked as to be almost unrecogniz- 
able and the Japanese had been donning Ma- 
rine gear on occasion. The platoon sergeant 
had good reason to be suspicious. Besides 
the wounded men hadn't said anything 
Colonel Crowe and the Corporal were so 
weak from their wounds that they could 
scarcely talk above a whisper. Finally, the 
colonel had an idea, as the sergeant drew 
closer. Crowe raised his head a little and, 
feebly, he twirled his famous red mus- 
tachios. The platoon sergeant recognized 
him at once. 

“Colonel Crowe! What has happened, 


sir?” 


Colonel Crowe thought he was going to 
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Feebly, he raised himself and twirled his 4 
famous red moustache. Seeing this move, 
the sergeant recognized him immediately 
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And a few minutes later, Crowe and 
Donitaly were being treated at an aid sta- 
tion back on the beach. But this aid station 
wasn't exactly a haven. Japanese artillery- 
men and mortarmen had found the aid sta- 
tion’s range and were dropping shells and 
mortars all around it at intervals of about 
every 30 seconds. 

A navy corpsman kneeling beside the 
colonel and attempting to treat his wounds 
was killed by shrapnel. Lieutenant O. H. 
Danton of Philadelphia, a youthful Navy 
doctor attached to Crowe’s battalion, was 
wounded in the back by shrapnel. Colonel 
Crowe placed his pack on his stomach. He 
folded his poncho and placed it over his 
chest and he covered his face with his hel- 
met. It was well he did this for a shell ex- 
ploded very close to him a few minutes 
later. Two hot hunks of shrapnel tore 
through the poncho and wounded him ia 
the chest, just to the left of his bullet 
wounds. More shrapnel hit him in the right 
shoulder, the right hand and the left leg. 
and a sharp sliver of shrapnel tore off part 
of his left thumbnail. 

A squad of Marines came up and helped 
move the wounded about 200 yards down 
the beach to a safer spot. And later that 
afternoon, Crowe, Danton, Donitaly and the 
other wounded were taken aboard a trans- 
port. 

Crowe, in his blood-encrusted dungarees, 
was stretched on a table in the transport’s 
wardroom. A young doctor started to cut 
off his clothes. But the colonel stopped him. 

“Before you do anything else, cut off 
that hanging thumbnail, doc,” said Crowe. 

“Now, colonel,” said the doctor, sooth- 
ingly, “you'll have to be quiet. You're a 
very sick man.” 

“Sick man, hell! Cut off that thumbnail. 
It’s damned annoying.” 

So the surgeon had to manicure Jim 


Crowe’s thumbnail before he did anything 
else. 

During the weeks since D-day on Saipan, 
Crowe’s wounds have healed at a remark- 
able rate. But Dr. Danton and Corporal 
Donitaly, with fewer and less serious hurts, 
were up and about before the colonel. And 
this made Crowe doubly impatient. 

“It’s damned annoying;” he commented 
on his stay in the hospital. He's eager for 
news of his beloved “2-8" (Second Bat- 
talion, Eighth Marine) Regiment and he’s 
eager to get back with his outfit. 

Colonel Crowe, as a major, became ex- 
ecutive officer of 2-8 in April, 1943, and 
about a month later became the battalion's 
CO. After the performance of 2-8 on Tar- 
awa, he was spot-promoted to lieutenant 
colonel. He's fearful now that he'll see no 
more combat, for, at 45, he is over the age 
limit for battalion commanders. 

Crowe, a native of Boston, Kentucky, 
was 19 years old when he enlisted in the 
Marine Corps as a private in August, 1918. 
He went overseas with a replacement bat- 
talion but didn’t get there in time for any 
action. He was in France doing guard duty 
until December, 1919, when he was dis- 
charged as a private first class. 

He took a job in an express office but dis- 
liked the work and enlisted again in the 
Corps in March, 1921. 

Crowe became a renowned Marine foot- 
baller during the 1920's. His gridiron ca- 
reer started in this fashion: Colonel (then 
Lieutenant) “Swede” Larson told him to 
report for football practice with the Quan- 
tico team. “I’ve never played any football. 
lieutenant,” said Sergeant Crowe. “You'll 
learn,” said Larson. Larson was right. 
Crowe proved one of the most talented of 
linesmen on the old all-Marine teams at 
Quantico. 

For more than a decade, Crowe missed 
only one football season—in 1928 when he 
was away on one of the Nicaraguan cam- 
paigns. These Quantico All-Marine teams 
were comprised of both officers and men 
and they seldom had a bad season. Possibly, 
the best campaign was in 1924 when the 
Marines defeated Carnegie Tech, George- 
town and Catholic U., and had only a 13-13 
tie with Vanderbilt against their record. 
The late Colonel Frank Goetge, then a first 
lieutenant, played fullback on this team. 
Some of the other stars were Colonels 
Harry Liversedge, Elmer Hall and John 
Beckett, then captains. 

As late as 1933, when he was 34 years 
old, Colonel Crowe was playing for the 
Battleship Pennsylvania football team. He 
was a gunnery sergeant then and a member 
of Captain Goetge’s detachment on the 
Pennsylvania. Once, during a game between 
the Pennsylvania and the Battleship New 
Mexico, Goetge commented: 

“I guess Old Crowe is slipping, at last. 
He used to make seven out of eight tackles. 
But now he only makes half of them.” 

In 1934, Crowe made Marine Gunner and 
was transferred from the Pennsylvania to 
the Marine Corps Base at San Diego. Here 
he became player-coach of the Base foot- 
ball team. Late in the season, in a game 
against Santa Clara, he intercepted a pass 
in an open field but was brought down by 
the Santa Clarans near their goal line. 

“After that I decided it was time to re- 
tire from the gridiron,” said the Colonel. 


After the required six years as a marine 
gunner, he was promoted to chief marine 
gunner at San Diego in January, 1940. 

Colonel Crowe seems rather proud of the 
fact that he was never a second lieutenant. 
He was promoted from chief marine gun- 
ner to captain in January, 1942. At the time 
he was aboard ship with the Eighth Regi- 
ment bound for the South Pacific. He was 
CO of a regimental weapons company dur- 
ing the Guadalcanal campaign. 

When he took over 2-8 it was comprised 
mostly of replacements. His face shines 
when 2-8’s performances on Tarawa and 
Saipan are mentioned. His company com- 
manders include Captain Frank Stanton, a 
poker-faced former undertaker from Bos- 
ton, and Captain Carl Hoffman, who used 
to play the trumpet in the late Herbie Kay's 
dance band. Hoffman has carried his 
trumpet through all of the operations and 
he was dismayed on Saipan when it was 
lost for a time. Later the trumpet was 
found by an ambulance jeep driver. 

Crowe's executive officer, Major William 
C. Chamberlain, was a Phi Beta Kappa at 
Dartmouth and was working on his doctor's 
degree at Columbia before he joined the 
Corps. Crowe is amused by Chamberlain's 
absent-mindedness on small matters but 
impressed by his exec’s intelligence and 
courage. 

Few of the officers and men of 2-8 were 
professional soldiers, but on both Tarawa 
and Saipan the battalion has proved one of 
the best in the magnificent Second Marine 
Division. 

Colonel Crowe says, firmly, that he 
doesn't wish to return to the States until 
the war is over. He doesn’t think he would 
be happy in the States while there is still 
fighting going on out here. He believes in 
what he calls “The Democracy of Bullets”: 
he thinks every able-bodied man should 
have an equal chance of facing the enemy 
lead. 

“Wars would get over in a hurry if we 
had the ‘Democracy of Bullets,’"’ said the 
colonel. 

He has particularly strong opinions about 
men, such as baseball players and motion 
picture actors, for examples, who may use 
their talents to keep out of the combat 
zones. 

The colonel’s decorations include a 
bronze star and a silver star for Guadal- 
canal, the Navy Cross for Tarawa, and a 
purple heart for Saipan. 

Crowe's men regard him with great re- 
spect tinged with amusement. Those who've 
been with him on all of the battalion's oper- 
atio 1s know that the colonel never loses his 
good sense, his courage and his sense of 
humor, no matter what the circumstances. 
And they know him as a roaring, convivial 
and vastly entertaining fellow on liberty. 

If you ask one of Crowe's men for an 
opinion on his CO, the boy is likely to 
reply: “I guess I almost worship him.” 

Crowe first developed a handle-bar mus- 
tache while he was a member of the Horse 
Marines in China. 

For a while in the late 1930s he was clean 
shaven. During the Guadalcanal operations 
he grew a beard and a Stalinesque mustache. 
He kept the mustache but shaved off the 
beard in New Zealand. 

“That beard got damned annoying,” said 
Jim Crowe. FXT 


| the report that he recently was buried at sea in the Pacific 
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air combat record in his first quarter- 
hour of battle, Zeke Swett put himself 
into the limelight, all right. But he also put 
himself on the spot, and no one knew it 
better than the kid from San Mateo, Cal. 

After that job of April 7, 1943, when 
Swett mowed down seven Jap dive bombers 
in 15 minutes, and collected the Medal of 
Honor for it, a lot of veteran pilots were 
dubious about his future. They had him 
tagged as a one-act marvel. The usual 
dyspeptic characters around the jungle air 
strip shifted their cuds and allowed that 
this feller Zeke would be too big for his 
own britches. Thus, he will be a lone wolf, 
they said, and hence no further good to his 
squadron, the Fighting Falcons. 

That was before Zeke proved that his 
first big killing was no fluke, but instead 
a spectacular job by a boot pilot who had 
enough on the ball to make like a veteran 
when the chips really were down. What 
happened in the next few months out there 
in the South Pacific proved that Jim Swett 
was both a right guy and good enough for 
the first team in any man’s war 


B Y SHOOTING himself into a world’s 


Zeke did no more flying after April 7 
for the rest of the tour. The medicos in- 
sisted that he recover from the beating he 
took in the crash landing after the battle 

Early in May, the Falcons were relieved 
and sent down to Sydney for a bit of rest 
and recreation. Then the Flying boxcars 
of SCAT brought them back to work at 
Espiritu Santos 

Checking out in the new gull-winged 
Corsairs was first on the list. The squad- 
ron was tired of its’ “Flying Elephants.” 
The Wildcat had been a plane that could 
take a terrific beating, dish it out and 
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still come home. But the days of the F4F 
were over out there—and the Falcons piled 
into the F4Us with pleasure. 

Their next month was all gunnery and 
tactics. The Skipper harped on the team- 
work theme, as always. The Falcons had 
it pounded into them so thoroughly that the 
outfit became a byword for air discipline. 


UNE 25 saw the Falcons back in the 

combat area. This time it was the 
fighter strip in the Russells—70 miles north 
of Henderson—and a hot-spot for in- 
terception. 

In the ensuing air battles up the line 
Zeke Swett got seven and one-half more 
planes to run his final total up to 1414. He 
got them all the hard way, again, and he 
flew teamwork to get them. They were all 
quick, clean kills. 

Until June 30, things were quiet for 
the Falcons. At dawn that morning the 
new offensive was launched on Rendova 
Island and the Jap air base at Munda Point, 
just across Blanche Channel on New 
Georgia Island 

June 30 turned out to be a field day, for 
sure. Allied pilots shot down 102 enemy 
planes that day—and lost only three men 
in doing it. 

At twelve-thirty in the afternoon, Zeke 
Swett and 15 other Falcons were at 16,000 
feet over Blanche Channel .. . they were 
on station, patrolling over the shipping 
and the beachhead. 

The Japs on the ground must have turned 
a little green around the gills at what 
they saw in the air. As coyer that day, 


by Lt. Jack De Chant 
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the landing forces had 64 Corsairs, 64 Wild- 
cats and 50 assorted Army fighters. 

Suddenly, one patrol spotted 27 Mitsu- 
bishi bombers and 30 covering Zeros streak- 
ing for a convoy leaving Rendova for the 
‘Canal after debarking troops and supplies. 

At the “Tally Ho,” all hell broke loose. 
One hundred and seventy-eight pilots 
started yelling at once. The air was a mad- 
house of Heigh-Ho Silvers, Rebel yells 
and general gum-beating. 

Up to 16,000 feet—and still climbing 
because they figured the Japs were above 
them—Captain Jack Payne and his 15 
Falcons heard the battle-cry of the fighter 
director—“Protect your shipping!” 


ELOW them, the 57 Jap planes came 
batting- in over Rovianna Lagoon, 
dead on for the convoy. 

Payne took his Corsairs down. They 
moved like gull-winged ball bats out of 
hell. It was Whistling Death, Inc., bound 
for business. 

In front of them, the Navy stick-jockeys 
in the Wildcats swept away the Zero cover, 
leaving the Falcons a clean shot at the tor- 
pedo bombers. 

Swett, leading his division, got a bomber 
on his first pass. One engine burst into flame 
and it waterspouted into the lagoon. 

Horsing the F4U back up to 6000 feet, 
Zeke looked around for things to do. One 
thousand feet above him and out over the 
Channel, a dog-fight was spilled over the 
sky. Six or seven of the sleek-looking 
bombers were trying to break through the 
fighter cordon to get at the shipping. 

Then another bomber appeared right be- 
low him. It was low over the water, sneak- 
ing in on the convoy. 

Swett shoved the Corsair over ar 
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whipped it on the Mitsubishi's tail. At 400 
yards he opened fire. He was so low his bul- 
lets were arcing into the water. With his 
finger still on the pipper, he eased up the 
nose and chunks started peeling off the 
Jap plane. First little ones, then big pieces 
of wings and fuselage. Still firing, Jim 
overran the bomber, snarled up in a steep 
climb and looked down. 





The hacked-up Jap bomber launched its 
torpedo. Then there was a big dirty splash. 
edged with tips. The bomber had 
crashed into the water right on top of its 
own torpedo. That plane had been less 
than 20 feet off the water when Zeke 
gave it his last burst. 

After watching a ship's guns disintegrate 
a bomber, Zeke went back for more 

Back up at 4000 feet he spotted a Zero 
and began his run. On the other side of the 
Zero. a F4F appeared, intent on the same 
target. 

There being no “after you, Gaston” in 
this business, both of them hit the Zero at 
once—and down it went. Official records 
later credited Jim and the Wildcat pilot 
with one-half Zero apiece. 

There were so many Allied fighters in 
the air that day, that Swett recalls seeing 
10 fighters making runs on one bomber. Yet 
as recently as six weeks previous, our fight- 
ers were lucky if the odds were not as high 
as 10 to one against them when they tangled 
tails with Zeros. 

Now they were standing in line for a shot 
at the Japs. 

Such a change in the tide of the air war 
out there was regarded by all as “A 
Good Thing.” 

The Falcons came home from that picnic 
with only one bullet hole in one plane. 

Swett’s score stood at nine and one- 
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halt until tour days later. When that day's 
escapade was over, Jim was very thank- 
ful for the St. Christopher medal he 
wears on his dog-tag chain. That day, of all 
days, he felt he really needed it. 

Eight of the Falcons took off for a patrol 
over Rendova. By the time the flight got on 
station, six of the planes had turned back 
because of engine trouble or bad weather. 

That left Swett (now a captain) and his 
wingman, Lieutenant Hal Segal, up there. 

Murderous Manny Segal. in spite of a 
sputtering engine, wasn't for going home 
and neither was Swett. As the pride of 
New York's Park Central Hotel put it on 
this occasion, “Business is business, so why 
quibble?” So he and Zeke maintained their 
two-plane patrol. 


WHEN they were cruising around at 

26,000 feet. fighter director warned 

of a big bogey coming down the slot. At 
12:20 the Japs showed up. 

There were nearly 50 of them. Thirty 
twin-engined Mitsubishis with a cover of 
Zeros. They came down the groove at 
18,000 feet. 

Up at 26,000 feet, Zeke and Segal looked 
them over. 

With a meek nod to the Pearly Gates. 
Murderous Manny yelled, 

“Hallelujah, meat on the table! Enough 
for eight aces!” 

Swett waggled his wings in accord, said 
his prayers, and they went pouring down 

Jim missed entirely on his first pass. Hal! 
came in behind and shot a Zero off his tail. 
Somehow they got separated. Now it was 
just a matter of time until they got it in 
the neck. So they were both bent on taking 
along with them as many as they could. 





Knowing he was on the spot, a fighter pilot proved in 
the Pacific skies his first bag of Zeros was no fluke 





Swett pulled out of the first run and 
went back up. 

He spotted three Zeros on the tail of 
Manny's smoking Corsair. Jim ended that 
tail chase by blowing up the closest Jap. 
The other two disappeared. It was even- 
steven now. 


HE attack had scattered the entire Jap 
formation. Bombers and Zeros were in 
a cockeyed pattern all over the sky. 

Zeke spotted a bomber scouting along 
below him with two Zeros for cover. It 
was going like hell, but he made his run 
on it at 4000 feet. The Corsair whistled 
in on a flat high-side pass. He pressed 
home the attack on the bomber, not sure, 
for the moment, where the two Zeros were. 

Jim spattered the bomber with a long 
burst. It nosed over sharply and splashed 
into the ocean with a plume of water that 
rose 60 feet in the air. He was so close be- 
hind that his plane got wet in the geyser. 

He hauled back on the stick and streaked 
for a nice friendly cloud. 

But this time there was a Zero close on 
his tail. Its tracers whipped past his 
shoulders, ripped into the engine cowling. 

That scared the daylights out of Swett. 
He was boresighted like a trapped duck. 

The first Jap burst had killed the oil 
and fuel pressure in the Corsair’s engine. 
Just as Jim started evasive tactics. every- 
thing pooped out and the engine conked 
for good. 

Jap tracers were still knitting patterns 
off the tip of his nose as Swett pulled 
into the cloud. 

He hung around in its white bosom for 
a moment of relief. Then he nosed out of 
it in a dead stick glide for the water. Sec- 
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SWETT (continued) 


onds later the Corsair was skidding along 
the water like a surfboard. Before it 
stopped he had unbuckled his safety belt. 

As the plane settled, the water around 
it boiled into a froth. Jim snapped a look 
over his shaqulder. The Jap pilots were mak- 
ing sure of the kill by strafing him. 

He saw two Zeros overhead as he dove 
into the water. One of them was damned 
persistent. The other seemed to hold back 
a bit. Leisurely, the two Zeros made their 
passes at him. They came in low, strafed, 
pulled up and around for another crack at 
this bait in the ocean. 

Zeke just bobbed up and down, trying 
to make himself a difficult target. Holding 
on to the fuselage, he could feel the Jap 
machine gun bullets chunking through it. 

The two Zeros finally sauntered away— 
either out of ammunition or tired of their 
afternoon's sport 

What Swett has to say about that epi- 
sode was made for damp asbestos paper. 

As the Japs disappeared toward Kahili, 
Jim breathing easier, took stock of his 
situation. He was about six miles off 
Lingutu Inlet on the northern end of New 
Georgia Island—which was very much in 
enemy hands. 

Out popped his yellow life raft and Jim 
Swett set up an ocean-going household. 

He hit the water at 11:45, but it wasn't 
until midnight that he got ashore. There 
were plenty of planes shuttling back and 
forth overhead all day—but no Japs with 
nasty habits. 

He slept all night on a coral 
wrapped up in his parachute. 

It rained all night long. That made him 
cold and miserable while the weird noises 
from the nearby jungle kept him on edge. 
By sunup he managed only two hours of 
fitful sleep. 

At dawn he wolfed down some chocolate 
D ration and a few green coconuts. Then 
back into his Navy kyak again—headed for 
Segi Point on the southern tip of New 
Georgia where the Marine Raiders had 
landed several days before. Segi was 30 
miles away—along a treacherous coral 
coastline, with Japs all over the place. 

Paddling down the lagoon, he put into 
a deserted native village. While slurping 
through a watermelon (Georgia style), 
Jim spied some wild chickens. He took 
after those little critters like a fox. He 
chased them until he couldn't walk, but 
there was to be no fried chicken for Zeke 
Swett—just more watermelon and some 
papayas that he loaded into his boat. 
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UST as he was shoving off, a low-flying 

Navy PBY moseyed past his position, 
about five miles off shore. He fired a flare, 
but they never saw it 

By noon, Chow-Hound Swett had put in 
at several more deserted villages. That 
netted him more food, but still no chicken 

Rescued, finally, Zeke was as tired as a 
dog when he got aboard a Navy patrol boat 
at Sagi. His face and hands were badly sun- 
burned and he could barely climb the lad- 
der to the deck. 

When he finally got topside, he found 
life wasn't so bad after all. On hand to 
greet him was Lieutenant Stinky Thomas 
of the Marine Hellhawk squadron. He had 
known Wilbur J. way back at Ewa. 

At chow that night they dished up a 
platter of real eggs to the frustrated 
chicken chaser. Swett mooed like a con- 
tented cow. 
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When the “Falcon” gang hauled 
anchor for the States their 
scoreboard showed 72 to two 


Next day, back at the Russells, there was 
Manny Segal. Happy in his work, he had 
blown up three Zeros before they tagged 
him. A destroyer fished him out of the ocean 
after his crash-landing. 

Several days later, Jim Swett was flying 
again but couldn’t find any action for the 
rest of his tour. 

He was awarded the Purple Heart on 
July 29, by Colonel Raymond E. Hopper, 
skipper of the Marine air group to which 
the Falcons were then attached. 

The squadron went back to Sydney for 
that “steak and aigs” routine again and 
came reluctantly back to Santos. 

It was there, on October 9, on a blazing 
white coral runway that Captain James 
Elms Swett received the Congressional 
Medal for his April 7 show. 

Eight days later, the Falcon squadron 
went back into the combat area—the first 
pilots to operate off Barakoma Field on 





ZEKE SWETT 


Vella La Vella—only a few minutes flying 
time from the hornet’s nest at Kahili on 
Bougainville. 

Swett was back in action again the 
next day. That morning Major Pappy Boy- 
ington led a fighter sweep against Kahili. 

The 19 Marine Corsairs circled con- 
temptuously over the big Jap base at 
17,000 feet while the Boyington yelled an- 
cestral implications at the enemy on the 
ground. Finally they took the bait. 

As Swett watched, he could see nearly 
50 Jap fighters take off. As they gained 
altitude, the Corsairs knifed down to meet 
them. Eight took on the pack while the 
others stayed upstairs to knock off the 
stragglers. 

Zeke picked out his first target and fired 
only two short bursts into him before he 
had to pull out of his dive. He hauled back 
so sharply that he blacked out for a second. 

Pulling back up into the fight, Jim found 
the place was lousy with Zeros. One tried 
a headon run at him. Swett just kept boring 
in until tracers set the Jap afire. The Zero 
rolled off and down in a sheet of flame. 

With the good pickings over, the battle 
ended as quickly as it started. So the Cor- 
sairs joined up and headed home. They 
had shot down 16 Zeros and lost only one. 





The Japs failed to show for the next ten 
days and disappointment in the Falcons 
ran high. But they rubbed their hands 
gleefully in anticipation of the rat’s nest 
of Zeros that the coming invasion of Bou- 
gainville would stir up. 

D-Day came and went at Torokina but 
the Falcons missed out on the little air 
action there was. 

On D plus one, Swett and his division 
were on dawn patrol over the beachhead. 
Engine trouble sent his three wingmen back 
but Zeke stayed on station. 

He joined up with some Army P-38's 
at 30,000 feet and stayed in the skies over 
the Empress Augusta Bay area. 


T 7:45 the Japs decided to take a crack 

at the task force below. They came 
down in three waves of 15 bombers and 15 
fighters each. Only two of the waves made 
the attack. The last one turned tail and got 
the hell out of there while the getting 
was good. 
‘ Ack-ack fire from the task force clawed 
enemy planes out of the air like a giant 
black net. Because of it, the fighters 
couldn't get at them until after they made 
their attack. 

Swett caught the Aichi dive bombers 
just as they were rendezvousing. He had 
come down in tight spirals from 30,000 feet. 
His F4U screamed down so fast he passed 
over three Aichis before he could slow 
down enough to line up one in his sights. 

He went at the first Aichi from the side 
and behind it. As his tracers ate into the 
plane, the Jap frantically tried evasive tac- 
tics. In desperation, the bomber turned 
headon into Swett. That didn't phase Zeke 
at all. He kept firing as the Jap came on. In 
due time, the bomber burned brightly, rolled 
off on one wing and went down. 

That was No. 13 for him. 

The second Jap tried the same tactics 
until it, too, torched up and peeled off in 
a sickening dive into the bay. 

With No. 15 on his mind, Jim saw what 
looked like a P-40 with a new Jap Tony 
fighter chewing up his tail feathers. Be- 
yond was a Navy Hellcat, also in trouble. 

Swett got to the P-40 first. The Jap pilot 
was concentrating on solving the evasive 
tactics of the P-40 while the Corsair bore 
down on his tail. 

Jim got a few snap bursts into the new 
mud-colored Jap fighter when tracers went 
whistling past his ears. With a “Holy Hell,” 
Zeke rolled down and away... and lost 
the Jap. When he looked back, the sky 
was empty. 

That day ended Swett’s Jap exterminat- 
ing in the South Pacific. When the Fighting 
Falcons hauled anchor for the States a few 
days later, their collective scoreboard 
showed they had clawed up the Jap air arm 
to the tune of 72 to two. Those are good 
odds in any league. As for the numerous 
probables they had, the squadron never 
bothered to count anything but those shot 
down in combat. 

Also among the mayhem totals of the 
outfit were half a dozen enemy barges and 
two 300-foot Jap transports which they had 
strafed and sunk. 

Aside from his 14!, enemy planes, James 
Zeke Swett long since had cleared up any 
doubt about his being a one-act marvel. 
Zeke, the airborne hellion, was regarded 
by the Falcons as a damn conscientious divi- 
sion leader who had teamplay for a middle 
name. They summed him up as a good Joe 
who was really a hot pilot and a sweet 
trigger man. END 
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I shall not eat corned beef, even if 
it is served as patties. fried, boiled 
roasted, drowned in gravy or 
creamed. And I shall add boiled cabbage 
and boiled beets to this Article. I had 
these every morning for breakfast. no 
less, for 25 consecutive mornings. I know 
when I'm licked, and I mean actually 








5 I will have ice cream very meal— 
with cereal, steak r midnight 
, 
: 


t 
snack. In fact. I will have an ice 





ream mr ing machine in the house 
perated | ishing buttons. I will laugh 
at the torr vs when I would cheer 
fully have traded my right arm for one 
banana roval : ne chocolate frappe 








3 I will confine my automobile driv 
ing to Class A, super-duper, con 

crete highways—as level as a bil- 
liard table. My liver splashed against my 
palate and my bones rattled like castanets 
too many times riding in jeeps and trucks 
over jungle roads—and the word “road” 
is grossest flattery out in that country. 
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3 I shall have a private bathroom, in 
gleaming white tile, with a huge 

shower and a deep tub. I want to 
forget bathing from my steel helmet and 
the community showers, and the muddy 
streams. Let me drown in a bathtub and 
death will have practically no sting at all 
Yes indeed, it’s me for a great big tub 
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1 I shall not wait in line for any- 
thing or anybody anywhere. I have 

spent years waiting in pay, chow, 
liberty, rifle inspection, medical inspec- 
tion, clothing inspection, embarkation, 
disembarkation, classification, cholera, 
typhus, tetanus, and God and the Marine 
Corps Manual know what other lines 





I will never again sleep on a cot. 
jungle hammock or in the mud. I 
will have a mattress 18 inches thick 
and a pillow of softest down. I will have 
crisp, cool sheets and a silk puff and a 
sign on the door that says, “Do not dis- 
turb—until next week.” I might even 
make it read “next month” or “year.” 





6 I will not do any laundry. I will not 
not even wash a handkerchief. I 

have spent too much energy on 
midstream rocks and rude racks in Pa 
cific islands, scrubbing. soaping. wring 
ing. and rinsing. So—no washing. except 
personal ablutions. No brushing, except 
teeth—and maybe I'll even hire a valet 





9 I will eat exactly nothing from a 
can. If all the containers I’ve emp- 

tied were put in one pile, it would 
be a billy goat's heaven. And. speaking 
of cans. I might add that the word “de- 
hydrated” in front of potatoes, tomatoes, 
eggs. and other barely edibles leaves 
me ill and completely without feeling 


7 I will not be lured into hikes. bird 
walks. blueberry picking expedi- 

tions, quail hunting or trout fish- 
ing. I have done enough walking through 
jungles and swamp and up and down 
mountains. The nearest drug store will 
be the limit of my stroll. And, maybe. 
I'll call a taxi to cover that distance 
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10 I will not go on a camping trip un- 
less the plans for same meet speci- 

fications in Articles 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, and 9. Then I will take it under ad- 
visement. I am not going to make this 
a permanent policy, only temporary—say, 
for 30 or 40 years. After that. like any 
open-minded person, I'll listen to reason 
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URING the campaign for the Solo- 
1) mons, Sergeant James Smith of 

Cleveland, Ohio, did a good job in 
putting the Japs out of business—good 
enough to twice win the Silver Star for 
gallantry. But a Jap got back at Smith one 
day, with a grenade. The sergeant, wounded 
in six places, was sent to New Zealand, 
along with others, for treatment of his 
wounds. 

On his first liberty in New Zealand, after 
he had recovered from his injuries, Smith 
got in a busy afternoon, sight-seeing, rid- 
ing, dancing, not to mention chow, in 
company with Nancy ——. This young 
lady is a stenographer, employed by a 
Marine supply unit situated “Somewhere 
in New Zealand.” 

Not only did Smith have a swell time, 
but he learned a lot about the land and its 
people. He learned that Americans and New 
Zealanders are not greatly unlike, enjoying 
the self-same social customs, and political 
and religious freedoms 

Smith ‘desonied too, that New Zealand 
is justly proud of her fighting men who 
have fought in every campaign of this war, 
including the evacuation of Greece and 
Crete, through the Tunisian desert strug- 
gles, to the present day battles on the 
continent of Europe. The New Zealand 
soldier is a splendid prototype of the ideal 
fighting man, with a zest for the daring 
and unorthodox. The Maoris, the aborig- 
ines of New Zealand, have created terror 
in the ranks of Nazi armies, with their 
savage bayonet attacks and spine-numbing 
war-cry “Haere, haere, patua kia mate, kia 
mate!” (March on! march on; destroy the 





enemy entirely!) 
While Kiwis (slang expression for New 





American “greenbacks” are turned in at a New 
Zealand bank to be changed into local currency 
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every acre of land the New Zealanders 


ee a out hay from the lawn of their wer museum 


Zealand soldiers, derived from the name 
of the national bird of New Zealand) were 
carrying the fight to Rommel in Africa, 
the Japanese—following their seizure of 
Guadalcanal and Tulagi—were scouting 
the New Zealand coastline daily 


AD General Vandegrift delayed his 
attack a week, it is conceded that the 
Rising Sun forces would have struck Free 
French New Caledonia and the Dominion 
of New Zealand simultaneously. Therefore 
it is no wonder that New Zealanders credit 
“our marines” for helping to save their 
beautiful, pastoral countryside and Ameri- 
can-like cities (Auckland, the metropolis: 
223,700, Wellington, the capital: 160,000) 
from the heel of the Nip invader. 
Americans like New Zealanders; think 
“Joe Kiwi” is a swell sort of person, admire 
his fighting prowess and gallant manner 
with the fair sex, and have, through asso- 
ciations with him, become thoroughly 


“tea-conscious.” 
New Zealanders, even the returned sol- 
diers who were at first disturbed to find 


Sgt. Smith finds that hospitality down under is 
all that it's cracked up to be by servicemen 





that Marines had displayed little compunc- 
tion in marrying their sweethearts, have a 
high opinion of “Mac Marine”, admire his 
zeal and “get-ahead-despite-hardship” ini- 
tiative, and cherish the thought of some day 
visiting his United States. 

Many members of the Royal New Zealand 
Air Force, while training in Canada, 
“retaliated” by marrying U. S. girls. 

“Smittie”, as the battle-pocked sergeant 
is known to his buddies of the First Raid- 
ers, won his first Silver Star during the 
storming of Tulagi. There he “neutralized” 
a Nip machine gun which was delaying the 
Raiders’ advance on the capital of the 
British Solomon Island protectorate. 

Smith was decorated the second time for 
his active part in the bloody Battle of the 
Ridge, when the Japs almost recaptured 
Henderson Field. 

Like many other Marines, he benefited 
from the sunny climate and hospitality of 
New Zealand, made innumerable friends, 
and hopes some day to return to the tiny 
country whose friendly people made him 
feel like a native son. 





The “bobby” can always show the way when you 
are lost. New Zealand police carry no firearms 
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A "break" during which the sarge takes a chiding for a Yankee style 
of riding. Both subjects are expert riders, so it's all good clean fun 


An Anzac veteran of two previous world conflicts stops for a moment 
to chat with two American campaigners of action in the South Pacific 


Nancy leads the way to a nearby steak-house where Sgt. Smith gets 
proof of statement that New Zealanders are world's best fed people 
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She teaches her ever-willing Marine partner the mysteries of the Yes, believe it or not," cabs can be hired down in New Zealand, but unlike 
"Maxina," an English dance which originated in London during last war at home, only two gallons of gasoline are allotted to drivers each month 
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UR FRIEND, Technical Sergeant 

Madison LeBlanc of New Iberia, La., 

a Marine air crew chief, is a man 
with a scientific bent of mind. 

During the adolescent months of war, 
LeBlanc was stationed on Midway Island. 
He spent most of his spare time studying 
the gooney birds and he has become a lead- 
ing expert on these most fascinating birds 
of Oceania. 

LeBlanc went about his bird studies so 
earnestly that he became well-acquainted 
with individual gooneys. He told us about 
a number of his favorite birds, and a typi- 
cal story concerns a young female gooney 
called, for no reason in_ particular, 
Gwendolyn. 

Gooneys often live for as long as 20 years. 
Gwendolyn died when she was less than a 
year old, but LeBlanc says she was like a 
queen every day of her life. And he thinks 
that Gwendolyn’s career, short though it 
was, well exemplifies the gooneys’ gallant, 
fearless stubborn and grandly eccentric 
personalities. 

Gwendolyn occupies a high place in Le- 
Blanc's affections because he had an oppor- 
tunity to follow her life from the time she 
was hatched in the shadow of a four- 
motored bomber until her tragic death in 
the air. Also, she possessed parents so mag- 
nificently eccentric, even for gooneys, that 
LeBlanc had noticed them during the pe- 
riod of their athletic love-making the Au- 
tumn before Gwendolyn came into the 
world. 

As you know if you've ever been to 
Midway, the gooneys are very fond of danc- 
ing. They have a sort of jitterbug dance, a 
typical routine of which may go like this: 

Two or more gooneys meet. They bow, 
formally, several times. They fence for a 
while with their beaks. They shake their 
heads from side to side, fiercely, and 
scream like wounded mules. Then they 
stick their heads under their wing pits and 
peck at themselves, like dogs biting for 
fleas. They stand on the tips of their webbed 
feet, raise their necks skyward and make a 
noise like a tenor hitting a high note. Then 
they bow several times and start all over 
again. All of this is done in perfect rhythm, 
though there are lots of variations on the 
routine we have described above. 

Gwendolyn’s parents were inordinately 
fond of dancing and they were pretty good 
at it, too. They neglected about every- 
thing else for their jitter-bugging, and 





by Sgt. Frank X. Tolbert 








later they were to neglect little Gwendo- 
lyn’s feeding, a thing which was to have 
tragic consequences in her life. But we are 
getting ahead of Sergeant LeBlanc’s story. 

Gwendolyn's folk were white gooneys or 
Laysan albatross. From LeBlanc’s observa- 
tions he determined that all was not well 
between the parents during the days just 
before Gwendolyn, or rather the egg, ar- 
rived. Gwendolyn’s father, who was called 
Cecil, had been showing too much attention 
to an unattached young female gooney. 
Gwendolyn’s mother, Norma, had become 
very angry about this. Apparently, she had 
left her husband and gone, sulkily, to sea 
for a two-week fishing trip. 

On December 10, 1941, Gwendolyn’s 
mother returned to Midway and Sergeant 
LeBlanc observed her circling rather ner- 
vously to make a landing on the airstrip. 
Norma had been making landings at sea for 
the last two weeks. Probably, this, and the 
fact that she was worried about her mate's 
behavior, explains why she came down on 
the airstrip with her wheels up, so to speak. 
She sat down fast with her webbed feet 
drawn up against her body as if she were 
landing in the trough of a wave. Well, one 
of the worst crash landings that a gooney 
bird ever made was the result. 

Norma skidded for almost 25 yards on 
her underside, with feathers flying. She 
rolled on her beak and spun there for a 
moment. She skidded some more on her 
back and finally when she stopped she was 
lying weak and dazed on the airstrip. 

She picked herself up, slowly, snapping 
her beak and making a sound like a light 
machine gun firing. She stretched her neck 
and screamed. That seemed to make her feel 
better. And then she saw her husband. He 
was on the beach blithely dancing with the 
young unattached female gooney. He hadn't 
even noticed Norma's accident. Tears came 
to her beady eyes. She raised her neck and 
screamed some more. She was so angry she 
forgot her hurts from the crash landing. 

Then she remembered why she had flown 
in so hurriedly from her fishing trip. She 
waddled to a sandy hump only about two 
feet from the edge of the airfield. With the 
sharp claws on her feet, she scooped out 
a shallow hole. She stabbed her beak at 
grass roots and bit off strands of grass. She 
fetched the grass to the hole This was her 
nest. Gwendolyn’s mother sat down in the 
nest unhappily. 

By this time, Gwendolyn’s father had got 
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the word that his wife had returned. He 
bowed twice to the young female gooney, 
apparently asking to be excused. He wad- 
dled toward the new nest, with his shoul- 
ders lurching and with his Charley Chap- 
lin feet kicking up sand. 

Norma regarded him darkly, but, likely. 
she was thinking what a handsome: goon he 
was. Cecil was about the size of a large 
domesticated goose. He had a snow white 
breast, belly and neck and when contrasted 
with his dark gray wings, gave him the ap- 
pearance of being in dress clothes. His 
wings had a spread of almost eight feet. 
His eyes were black and shiny and had an 
intelligent, sophisticated gleam to them. 
His beak was yellow, tipped with gray. It 
was very long and sharp and powerful, and 
it curved like a Samurai saber. He had a lot 
of trouble walking in the sand and he stum- 
bled over a bush, once, and fell on his nose 
as he approached his mate. 

Cecil bowed to his wife several times and 
said: “ah, ah, ah”, in a soothing tone as if he 
were inquiring about her health. He opened 
his beak slowly with each “ah”, like a 
crooner warming up for a song. She re- 
mained in the nest and did not reply. He 
bowed again and waddled to a little de- 
pression about 25 yards from the edge of 
the strip. Probably, it struck him as a safer 
and more comfortable place for a nest. He 
scooped out another shallow hole and threw 
grass into the hole. He tossed sand and bits 
of grass into the air, obviously to attract 
the attention of his wife. But she paid him 
no attention. She stuck her stubborn beak 
under a wing and closed her eyes and re- 
mained on the nest of her own choosing. 

She was still sitting there at dawn the 
next day when he came in from a fishing 
trip. Her plumage was ruffled by prop 
wash from a number of warplanes taking 
off from the strip. She was sitting on an egg. 
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Gwendolyn’'s father was gliding 1m at 
high speed when the mother moved and 
he saw the egg from about 10 feet altitude. 
He was so surprised, or something, that he 
did a wing spiral and hit the ground, hard. 
on his head. He was pretty groggy when he 
pushed his mate, gently, off the nest and sat 
down on the egg, himself. 

LeBlanc tells me that it is the usual cus- 
tom for the male gooney to sit on the egg 
first, for a period of 18 days to three weeks. 
Thereafter, the two birds alternate on the 
nest for similar periods. While sitting on 
an egg. a gooney neither eats nor drinks, 
unless he or she catches some rain water 
in the beak. During the period of Gwendo- 
lyn's incubation, both Cecil and Norma 
were very irritable. With all of the noise 
and prop wash, the nest by the airstrip was 
a very uncomfortable place. 

Little Gwendolyn came into a world of 
sun glare and motor roars and wind on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1942. Nearby. a covey of four- 
motored bombers was warming up. The 
blast from the bombers’ props was terrific 
when the baby broke out of the shell. The 
little fuzzy gooney might have been blown 
from the nest had not she been half covered 
by her mother. 

LeBlanc came over and tried to shoo 
the mother gooney and her babe to a safer 
place. But Norma snapped viciously at 
him every time he approached. LeBlanc 
had watched Norma tear squid and cuttle- 
fish into pieces with her powerful beak. So 
he kept out of her range. 

Stubbornly, Norma stayed in the nest by 
the airfield for all of Gwendolyn’s infancy, 
though it was obviously a very dangerous 
place to raise a baby. About two weeks after 
she'd been hatched, Norma and Cecil went 
back to their old habit of dancing most of 
the time. Gwendolyn was undernourished 
from the start. 

Gooney parents are stern. Norma was 
unusually stern. She punished Gwendolyn, 
frequently. Once, when she was about five 
months old, Gwendolyn wandered off down 
the beach to play with some black-footed 
gooneys. That afternoon, Norma returned 
home from a dance unusually early and 
found that her baby was gone. She waddled 
about the beaches for an hour or more be- 
fore she saw Gwendolyn. Gwendolyn got 
an awful beating. Norma pecked and 
screamed at the youngster all the way home 
to the airstrip. Gwendolyn hung her head 
and didn't say anything. 

When she was six months of age and 
no longer fed by regurgitation, Gwendolyn 
began getting better chow. Cecil had in- 
jured a leg in a battle with a black-footed 
gooney. He couldn't dance, so he spent 
most of his time fishing. And the baby 
gooney got delicious squid and cuttle-fish 
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meals every day. Norma continued to dance 
with other gooneys, and Cecil was angry 
or so Sergeant LeBlanc judged from his 
observations on the gooney family. Up to 
this time Gwendolyn had looked like a ball 
of fuzz. But she began to plt on plumage, 
and by the time she was eight months old 
she was almost as handsome as Cecil or 
Norma, except that she still had a collar 
of fuzz around her long neck. 

At about this time, Gwendolyn got an- 


The. melancholy story of a 
few months in the life 
of a young gooney bird 


other beating, this time from Cecil. The 
father gooney was strolling along the beach 
trying to get the kinks out of his game leg 
when he beheld Gwendolyn dancing, or 
rather attempting to dance, with a young 
black-footed gooney. Now it is almost im- 
possible for a white gooney to dance with a 
black-footed gooney. The black gooneys 
dance faster than the white gooneys. Gwen- 
dolyn and the black gooney weren't in 
rhythm at all, but they seemed to be en- 
joying the dance. 

Now Cecil hated all black gooneys. In 
addition, he disliked seeing such bad danc- 
ing. He waddled in with his beak held like 
a lance and slashed the young black gooney 
wickedly on the shoulders. The black 
gooney ran off screaming. And Cecil chased 
Gwendolyn home, pecking at her every step 
of the way. 

It was time now for Gwendolyn and 
all the other little gooneys on Midway to 
learn to fly. Gooneys, as you may know, 
are the birds most like airplanes in flight. 
They glide. They have to take off into the 
wind. In fact, even an adult gooney may 
waddle with wings outspread for a hundred 
yards or more before he can take off on a 
calm day. Landings and takeoffs are the 
hardest things for gooneys. In the air they 
are magnificently tireless and they make 
graceful lightings on the water. In flight 
their silhouettes resemble a big cargo plane 

It was a brave sight when flight school 
started for Gwendolyn and all the others. 
A cool, thin rain was falling with a lot of 
breeze behind it. The thousands of little 
gooneys stood on their tiptoes with their 
beaks pointed into the damp wind, waving 
their wings. None of them got off the 
ground that first day, but it was good exer- 
cise for their wing muscles. 

It takes an average gooney about a month 
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to learn to fly. Because her dancing parents 
had neglected her diet, Gwendolyn was not 
very strong. Her wing muscles developed 
slowly. She was in the fifth week of pre- 
flight and still she hadn't soloed. Sergeant 
LeBlanc came to her rescue. 

LeBlanc and Gwendolyn were now good 
friends. She trusted him. So, he seized 
her by each wing tip and ran with her, 
holding her about four feet off the ground. 
The wind was blowing stoutly when he re- 
leased her. And Gwendolyn flew for a good 
25 yards before she “stalled” and dropped. 
However, she wasn’t hurt and the short 
flight had given her confidence. 

The following day, Gwendolyn soloed. 
Few eyes, other than those of LeBlanc saw 
her first flight. Cecil and Norma had long 
ago gone on the annual three-month vaca- 
tion at sea which all able-bodied gooneys 
take. 

All the little gooneys, except the weak 
ones who'd not learned to fly, had gone to 
sea, too. They were far out in the blue 
wastes of Oceania, screaming their wounded 
mule screams and diving for fish among 
the whitecaps. 

Gwendolyn was full of restlessness, too, 
as she soloed. She felt strong enough to 
fly hundreds of miles. And then she would 
light in the trough of the waves and float 
for a while. And then fly on. She didn't 
know exactly where she was going, but she 
knew that nothing would stop her. Like all 
gooneys, Gwendolyn was stubborn and fear- 
less. She never got out of the way of any- 
thing or anybody. Marines driving jeeps 
had to swing their machines many a time 
to keep from running over her. Once a 
Scottish terrier, belonging to one of the 
enlisted pilots, had dashed at Gwendolyn. 
This Scottie had just arrived at Midway 
and he was accustomed to birds taking 
flight when he approached. Not Gwendolyn. 
She stood perfectly still and met the charg- 
ing terrier head-on. She went to work on 
the pup’s backside with her beak and he 
ran howling for the barracks. 

This stubbornness caused Gwendolyn’s 
death on her first flight. She was wheeling 
over the airfield at about 500 feet and feel- 
ing very good. Her beak was pointed west- 
ward. She was leaving on her vacation. A 
four-motored bomber was coming in from 
the West at the same altitude. Gwendolyn, 
in her bold way, assumed that she had the 
right-of-way. The bomber's pilots must 
have figured they had the right-of-way. 
Anyway, Gwendolyn flew right into the 
prop of one of the starboard engines. 

Two or three soft, white feathers floated 
down like snow near the spot by the air- 
field where the mother gooney had built a 
nest. That was all that was left of 
Gwendolyn. END 
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tions.” He had heard my phone conversa- 
tion arranging to make a trip to Truk with 
Commander Norman M. Miller of Winston- 


Salem, N. C., “CO” of a Navy bombing and 

patrol squadron of heavies or B-24's 
= 'p “Why that guy is suicide, incorporated.” 
said the chief. “He's a one man war. Where 
do you want me to send your effects?” he 

. intoned cheerfully as I went out 

I met the Commander at his “fale” 
(shack). He was really rugged looking, 


by SSgt. Gerald D. Gordon 


M »mbat Correspondent 


8 
4¢ HAT'S a matter, mate. you tired 
VU of living?" asked the Navy chief 
petty officer on duty at “Opera- 











with light brown hair, a deep tan, and ap- 
peared to be about 35 years old. He spoke 
with a long North Carolina drawl. While 
he talked, he kept pulling on his hair. 

“Doggone it,” he said, “ I've still got 
some glass in my hair. The Japs knocked a 
hole in my plexi-glass on the last run and 
I got the stuff all over me. 

“I noticed his summer flak suit was liter- 
ally peppered with small tears and holes. 
There also were numerous little scars on 
his arms and legs. 

“Shrapnel,” he explained briefly. 

“Once in a while they get a little close. 
You know, most of my work is patrolling, 
but I always take extra bombs and gas to 
hit something as soon as the milk run is fin- 
ished. Serves to keep me and the crew from 
getting a little bit stale.” 


i Navy fliers on a bombing 


We got a jeep and went out to the 
“heavy”. She was a big thing with guns 
poking out in every direction. There were 
numerous gun scars and patches all over 
her. She had just had a new engine installed 
to take the place of the one the Japs tore up 
over Ponape. 

The crew, a happy go-lucky bunch of 
kids, whose ages ranged from 18 to 25, 
were there waiting. They looked and acted 
as if they were going on a furlough to 
“Frisco” instead of Truk. 

I got on a little seat behind the skipper 
and waited for the take-off. 

“You know,” he said, as we cleared the 
deck and started on the long haul, “a plane 
is just like a human being. And they have 
moods the same way. Some days they're 
peppy and on others they're sluggish and 
dopey. This looks like one of my plane's 
bad days. He pointed to the rear. Well, she 
has a right to be sluggish now. We got 
several tons of gas alone in her, without 
even counting the thousand-pound bombs 
that we're carrying. 

I looked at the countless dials and in- 
struments 

“Just to pass the time away. I counted 
these the other day,” the Commander said. 
“If you want to know, there are 204 levers, 
switches, gadgets, and push buttons to han- 
dle, and 60 various instruments, indicators, 
and dials to read.” 

I didn't bother to ask him how he remem- 
bered which was which gadget to push or 
turn or squeeze. 

“Oh, by the way.” the skipper said. “We 
almost lost the last fellow who was sitting 
in that seat you're on now. It was the navi- 
gator. We were passing over Puluwat when 
a blast of ack-ack came right on through be- 
tween us. The blast knocked him right over 
backwards, and if the radioman hadn't 
acted fast and caught him in the niek of 
time he'd have gone right on down and 
out the open bomb bays.” 

Naturally, that information made me 
feel more comfortable than ever. But the 
weather was nice, the Pacific looked peace- 
ful enough below. and I soon forgot about 
the incident. The co-pilot, Ensign William 
McKee, a stocky youth with a full red 
face, kept talking about the good old days 
in Phoenix, Ariz. “I was the only boy 
out of six children,” he said. “I was kind 





of glad to get in the Navy.” 

The navigator-bombardier, Ensign Robert 
K. Schaffer of Saginaw, Mich., didn’t have 
time to talk very much. He was too busy 
navigating. 

I went back and talked with the crew. 
They gave me some more “dope” on the 
skipper. I learned that he had been a former 
enlisted man, and had been graduated from 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis. He has 
had 18 years in the Navy, ten of them spent 
in aviation. He had also sailed on the Old 
Ranger and other flat-tops. In 1939 he 
started working on the first neutrality pa- 
trol established by the U. S. He covered 
much of the territory from Newfoundland 
to South America. ‘ 

To complete the picture, the skipper is 
a confirmed family man with five children— 


three boys and two girls. Their ages range 
from three to 13 years. They all live with 
their mother, Mrs. Thelma Miller, in Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

The boys also told me that the Com- 
mander had a special fondness for two 
things—Jap ships and flying low. They said 
they had sunk a Jap destroyer and damaged 
a cruiser, besides sinking merchantmen and 
smaller stuff. As they were telling me about 
it, we passed over an island and on the 
beach lay three blackened hulks of Jap 
patrol boats. 

“We got those on a previous run,” they 
said. “Boy you ought to have seen those 
Japs run for the woods when we hit them.” 

I climbed back in the cockpit. The skip- 
per showed me his hand-made bomb sight. 
It was a white strip painted on the cowling 
of the plane which matched with a black 
stripe on the windshield. The skipper, quite 
naturally, was proud of his bomb sight. 





Back from a dangerous low-level raid over Truk is 
this crew of a heavy Navy bomber. All were deco- 
rated. Seated, | to r are, gunners B. R. Jaskiewicz, 
J. A. Simmen, Robt. Gariel, E. L. Dorris, T. W. 
Delahoussaye; standing, Wayne Young, radio; H. 
C. McNatt, plane capt.; Ensign R. K. Schaffer, 
navigator; Commdr. N. M. Miller, pilot; Ensign 
William McKee, co-pilot; L. B. Johnson, gunner 





“Kind of funny having a home-made 
affair like that on a B-24,” he said, “but 
on this low stuff I’ve found it works pretty 
darn good.” Then he showed me the gadget 
used to drop the bombs, which he called 
the pickle. 

It was just about dusk. The patrolling 
job was over and we started heading for 
Truk. It was one of those technicolor sun- 
sets that you only see in this part of the 
werld, but somehow never really can come 
to appreciate. 

Then the clouds gradually got darker 
and darker and soon the moon peeped 
through. The steady roar of the four en- 
gines began to sound louder. The fluor- 
escent lighting on the instrument panel 
gave off a sort of baleful, green glow. 

I saw the Commander and the co-pilot 


raid on Japan's strongly fortified island outpost 


get set, and then the dark outline of Truk 
was before us. I could see dark mountains 
in the distance. The island looked dark, 
lonely, and forbidding. As we neared the 
harbor, I saw blinker lights flashing madly, 
and then we heeled over toward a big juicy 
Jap merchantman, about an eight thousand 
tonner, which seemed to be squatted there 
just waiting for us. 

The skipper swung in just above the 
masts. Through the opened bomb bay doors 
you could see the deck glistening in the 
moonlight as the bombs hit. They seemed 
to straddle the ship. I saw two big geysers 
of water shoot up, then the ship itself 
seemed to leap in the air as one bomb hit 
squarely amidships. I could see lemon- 
colored flames belching out of the strick- 
en ship as the bomb bay doors of our big 
plane closed. 

Then I heard the skipper say, “Give ‘em 
hell, boys.” And there was nothing figura- 
tive about it, either. The big Liberator was 
lighted up just like a Christmas tree. 
Streaks of fire were pouring from it in 
every direction. Jap tracers were scooting 
all around us, and big shells were hurtling 
sky-wards, giving off blue, red and green 
flares. It was just like one of those big 
Fourth of July celebrations you used to see 
when you were a kid, only this wasn't 
for fun. 

We kept right on going along the shore 
line, setting fire to two smaller ships and 
strafing warehouses and shore installations. 
Here and there you could see a spout of 
flame burst out as some structure or boat 
was hit. Then we headed homewards. The 
plane’s guns kept on firing. I didn’t know 
what to think until the waist gunner told 
me that this phenomenon was caused by 
the metal of the guns being red hot, that 
they ignited the powder in the shells and 
set them off automatically. 

The tail gunner spotted what he thought 
was a Jap night fighter coming in on us 
at six o'clock. The skipper changed his 
course and we didn’t see any more of the 
enemy. It was a quiet, monotonous ride 
back home. The skipper was pretty sad 
about the ride home, too. 

“I wish we could have had room for a 
few extra 500 pounders,” he said. “There’s 
another island I wanted to work over be- 
fore calling it a day.” END 
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| ») Y THE third night, Mike and | had 
got very sick of the victrola. It would 
come screaming up the shore at us, 
‘ust when we'd hit the sack. Those records 
were always full of trumpets, worse than 
ten reveilles. It was driving us crazy 
We'd come to this lake and rented our 
dinky cottage to get some rest. We only 
had a five-day furlough. But as Mike put 
it. compared to a lash-up like this. Guadal 
practically had been a rest cure 
This third night. Mike jumped right 
off the sack. “That settles it. Joe,” he said 
“We have tried very hard to be gentlemen 
and Marines about this thing but they do 
not knock it off.” 


‘Our sleep department is sure fouled 
ip.” I said 

Further é Mike said, “that blonde 
chicken in the blue bathing suit, the one I 
asked to knock it off. is a very salty little 
thing. I think we will have to rub some ot 


In one way I was somewhat regretful 


to hear of Mike's decision. Because this 
salty little blonde was really something to 
look at in her blue bathing suit 

She hung out at The Villa. That was the 
place where the victrola was at. The Villa 
seemed to be full of a party-mugging bunch 
that did not know when to blow taps 

This blonde had taken an early dip in the 
lake the first mornit wed been here, so 
we'd swum out to the raft where she was 
sun-bathing, to give her the word 

We'd climbed onto the raft and she'd 
rolled over. lazy and sleek as a cat. She'd 
eyed us kind of insolently. Then Mike 
had explained how we wished the victrola 
racket knocked off after taps 

All she'd done was shrug her nice, round, 


brown shoulders and look amused. “Really.’ 


shed said why don't you boys just try 


“I wouldn't even give sack space to that 
stuck-up kind,” Mike said 

He kept beating his gums about her all 
day. And now, by the third night, we knew 
the blonde did not intend to observe taps 
with the victrola. Mike began to prowl 
around out in the woodshed. When he came 
back he had an axe in his hand. It was very 
rusty and looked like it had been surveyed 
out of a second-rate lumber camp 

“I believe.” Mike said, turning it around 
and around, “that this gizmo will enable us 
to deal adequately with our objective.” 

“Personally.” I said. “I can forgive a lot 
when a blonde looks like she looks.” 

“That's just T. S..”° Mike said, grimly 
“We're shoving off.” 

“Is that an order?” I said 

“That.” Mike said, chipping each syllable. 
“is an order.” 

Well, since he'd pulled the stripe on me, 
I had to go. Down the road we came to the 
big gate-entrance to The Villa. We were 
dressed in just our dungaree trousers and 
skivvy shirts. “Now remember.” Mike said, 
“no matter what happens, louse up this 
joint in a strictly refined manner, as befits 
a Marine.” 

Then Mike knocked on the door. We 
waited with perfect Marine decorum. But 
nothing happened 

So Mike pushed the door open and we 
walked into the middle of their party. with 
the axe in Mike's hand 

There were maybe 25 boys and girls 
there, with a splattering of uniforms, all 
Dog Face. Everybody was drinking or danc- 
ing or both. When they saw us, they stared 
I spotted the, victrola right away and said, 
“There is the sleep-killing gizmo, Mike.” 

Just then the blonde stepped forward 
She had on something orange which fitted 
her very wickedly indeed. It occurred to 





some warm milk before retiring? It's very 
yothing to the neurotic type.” 
Now. Mike would not have known what 
a neurotic was if they issued it to him 
with his 782 equipment. But he got doped 


off at being called one. He glared 


“Remember he said I asked you ina 

ew 

She got up and flufted her hair. “Men are 
dying in toxholes.” she said. strictly ice 
cubish ind you complain about a little 


victrola 


She turned quickly and dove off the raft 


cutting through the water like a fish. Mike's 
jaw hung down. I said, “If I had legs like 
her I would just sit around and look at 


them all day.” 


That's the kind of a dame I can't stand,” 
Mike said. “The stuck-up kind.” 
But the legs,” I said 
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me what a wonderful thing she would be to 
get lost in a jungle with 

She glared at Mike and said: “I'm Phyllis 
March and my father happens to own this 
place and I do not believe you and your 
friends were invited here.” 

Mike did not even bother to look at het 
“T asked you to knock it off in a nice wavy 
didn't I 

With that he just pushed past her and 
walked to the victrola. He lifted the axe 
and brought it down right in the middle of 
a Harry James chorus 

There was a terrible crash. The victrola 
split almost in half, like it had been a melon 

I was watching. to jump the first guy 
that jumped Mike. But everybody just stood 
there, staring at the split victrola like they 
had just seen a PFC spit in a Captain’s eye 
or something. Mike and I turned and 
marched toward the door. Under my breath 
















































































































































































































































I said, “Should they pull a banzai on us, 
Mike, drop the axe as it would be unpatri- 
otic to maim up this Dog Face detail.” 

But nobody came at us. When we reached 
the door. they still stood frozen as a pla- 
toon under a Colonel's inspection. Mike 
turned and bellowed: “Carry on!” and we 
walked out of there. 

“Now.” Mike said, cheerfully, “maybe 
we can get a little sleep around here, Joe.” 

We should have known that a salty little 
blonde like that would not take it lying 
down. And she didn't. We found that out in 
the morning 

When we woke up. what met our gaze 
was a shame. Our three-room cottage had 
really been field-dayed. All the tables and 
chairs were gone. The food was gone. There 
was nothing left but the sacks. 

“It would appear,” Mike said, “that our 
friends from The Villa paid us a visit 
during our slumber.” 

“Too bad we slumber like cows,” I said. 

“Well.” Mike said “she’s asking for * 
I'll show her when 1 say knock it of, 1 
mean knock it off.” 

He got that rusty axe again. He started 
out the door looking very grim. I followed. 

Outside we found our furniture and our 
canned goods. Each hunk of the furniture 
had been sawed in half and each can of food 
had been split in half. It was a reasonable 
facsimile of the job Mike had done on the 
blonde’s victrola. 

We headed for The Villa, with Mike the 
spearhead. When we walked inside the 
place was empty—it was too early for that 
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party-party bunch. Then we heard a noise 
in the kitchen. 

A colored cook was sweeping the place 
out. Mike pointed the axe at him and 
snapped: “Cook—get a lot of chow and 
put it in a basket.” 

The cook looked pop-eyed from Mike 
to the axe. 

“You better move, Joe!’ Mike roared 

The cook moved. In no time, flat, he was 
marching down the road in front of us, 
lugging a basket full of the finest provender 
in The Villa larder. When we reached our 
cottage, Mike pointed at the kitchen and 
said: “You better cook, cook!” 

We had a fine meal. We had to eat on the 
floor, of course, as there was no furniture 
left. But eating off the floor is a nice 
change; you just have to get used to 
handling a fork while on your stomach. 

I was on my sixth egg when the door 
opened and Phyllis March walked in. She 
managed to knock my eye out this time 
with a gray slacks and green sweater issue 
which had been tailored to waste no mate- 
rial. I got up because looking at her always 
made me feel restless somehow. But Mike, 
just stayed there, toying with an egg. 


She glared at Mike and said, “I’ve come 
for my cook.” 

“It's okay,” Mike said, 
didn't saw him in half.” 

The cook had come out of the kitchen. 
He looked at Mike as though he knew who 
his C. O. really was and Mike said, “Okay 
cook. Shove off.” 

The cook shoved, in a leap. Then Phyllis 
March, with her nose very high in the air, 
moved toward the door, too. Mike got up 
and we both followed her outside. 


“We 


smiling. 


66°F “HAT was quite a neat job you and 
your friends did on our furniture,” 
he said. 

“I felt quite satisfied with it,” she said. 

“Miss March,” Mike said, “you will find 
out that when you monkey with us, you 
monkey with The Eagle.” He edged toward 
her threateningly. She put her hands on her 
hips and looked at him defiantly. Mike 
turned to me. 

“Joe,” he said, “it occurs to me that Miss 
March has missed her customary dip in the 
lake this morning. That must not be.” 

She saw what was coming. She made a 
wild dive to get away. But Mike grabbed 
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"| asked you to ‘knock it 
off’ in a nice way, didn't 1?" 


her arms and I got her feet. She was yell- 
ing blue murder as we lugged her down to 
the wharf. Out at the end of it, we swung 
her over the water—in cadence. 

“Awe ...@@—...@0p... 
said, in his best D. I. voice. 

We heaved. She landed. She came up 
from the water, spluttering. 

“Next time,” Mike called, “maybe you 
will not try to make a chump out of the 
Marine Corps.” 

She waded to shore. Her slacks and 
sweater clung tight to her. She pulled at 
them, trying to square them away, but it 
was no use. She was so mad she couldn't 
speak. We watched her walk past us. 

I said, “Some shape she’s got, Mike.” 

Mike scowled. “Knock it off! Try to talk 
like a gentleman and a Marine.” 

I told Mike that wasn't the end. I was 
correct. We found that out about 2 a.m. 

When I woke up, there was a gag being 
tied over my mouth. Cord already was tied 
around my hands and feet. About six guys 
were in the process of carrying me outside 
Ahead, six more guys were carrying Mike 
outside, under the identical circumstances. 
1 “Yang this parade was Phyllis March. 


Mike 
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KNOCK IT OFF (continued) 

There wasn’t a word spoken until they 
had carried us all the way down to the 
wharf in front of The Villa. There Phyllis 
said, “The way they did it to me, gang, 
they merely heaved me.” 

So—they merely heaved us. The water 
where we landed was shallow so we could 
sit up and keep our heads above it. In our 
soaked pajamas we must have looked like 
kites that had made a forced landing. 

“When I feel you've cooled off sufficient- 
ly,” Phyllis March said, “I will release 
you.” She turned and her Drinking Platoon 
started to follow her to The Villa. She 
stopped and called back: “Carry on!” 
Everybody was laughing. 

When I looked at Mike he already was 
chewing his way through the gag.... 
When he got loose, finally, he untied me. I 
could see the murder in his eyes. He said, 
“Okay Joe—this is D-Day. Let's go.” 

We walked inside The Villa together. 
The bunch was dancing and drinking, with 
a radio in place of the victrola. Mike just 
jerked his thumb toward one half of the 
room and said, “You take those six guys, 
Joe. The other seven are mine.” 

We waded in as though that joint was a 
beachhead. I chopped down two of these 
guys and was about to squeeze off two more 
when something landed on the back of my 
head. Blackness seemed to envelop me. 

Next thing, I found myself lying on 
the ground, outside The Villa. I sat up 
and began to rub my jaw where it ached 
most. There was a strip of epidermis off 
my nose. I looked around. By a strange 
coincidence, Mike was sitting beside me, 
acting as though he were holding his jaw 
together until the glue dried. 

“Well, Mike,” I said, “I guess they shaded 
us a little on the decision.” 


667 CAN'T understand it,” Mike said. 
“It should have been a pushover. We 
must be a little out of condition, Joe.” 

We headed back to our cottage, moving 
about as fast as a boondocker. I was not 
sure what Mike would think of next, but 
I knew he would think of something... . 

Inside, Mike flopped on his sack. I went 
into the kitchen to study my face in the 
mirror. I checked both eyes and both ears, 
then double-checked—in case of false 
muster. 

Suddenly I heard voices in the other 
room. When I looked inside, there was 
Phyllis March, kneeling beside Mike, her 
arms full of bandages and liniments. 

She and Mike seemed to be looking into 
each other's eyes. Then Mike took her in 
his arms and she dropped everything and 
simply melted there. They looked like a bad 
case of unconditional surrender. 

Mike kissed her long and slow, a regular 
movie fadeout job, and her arms went tight 
around his neck. When she lifted her head, 
she ran her fingers across his cheek where 
it was cut and said: “Poor darling—did you 
think you two could lick 13 soldiers?” 

“We licked 17 soldiers once,” Mike said. 

I said, “Mike, what in hell’s the scoop?” 

“The scoop?” Mike said. “We're in love— 
Phyllis and me. We got it bad.” 

Phyllis said, “We've had it bad ever since 
that first day on the raft. This thing has 
been inevitable from the start. But of 
course, you saw that.” 

“Of course,” I said. They were gazing 
into each other’s eyes again, so I ducked 
into the kitchen. My head both ached and 
whirled now. I felt very glad that it was 
not as tough to figure out a Jap as a Ma- 
rine in love. EY 
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HE SEABEE Chief was giving his 

best green suit sales talk to the pixie- 

ish blonde with the coronet halo hair- 
do sitting behind a desk buried in letters— 
would she please come to dinner with his 
outfit Thursday night. Our interview had 
been interrupted to let the Chief state his 
business, just as it had been for a couple 
of doggies and again for a Marine. 

You don't talk to the Honolulu Adver- 
tiser’s Miss Fixit without interruption. 

It was obvious that the big fellow stand- 
ing there was afraid the girl would say no, 
and the boys had told him not to take no 
for an answer. After all, she had gone to 
chow with other outfits on The Rock and 
this was something extra special. Still, the 
Chief was nervously apprehensive and was 
trying to be persuasive. 

Right in the middle of a sentence he 
suddenly went mute—and froze. The 
blonde saw it too—the four stars loomed 
up as bright as the Southern Cross in a 
tropical sky. There had been no announce- 
ment, no warning,—but there was no mis- 
taking the wearer. 

Now Mr. Four Stars was shaking the 
girl's hand, voicing a warm greeting. 

“Just dropped in to tell you I think 
you're doing a marvelous job for the men 
and I hope you'll keep it up,” he said. Then 
he was off, three aides trailing along in 
step behind. It took less than a minute. 

The Chief found his voice first among 
the three of us left standing there agape. 
“Geez,” he gulped, “old Chester himself.” 


HAT unheralded tribute from the 

Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet portrays probably better than any- 
thing else could, the role that Miss Fixit 
plays in the lives of servicemen in the Pa- 
cific, and particularly those in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Miss Fixit, by that name, hasn’t reached 
her third birthday yet, but already she’s 
an institution with GI’s from Honolulu to 
Funafuti—and probably Saipan, too, by 
now. She’s been called the sweetheart, 
mother confessor and arbiter of Uncle Sam's 
forces, and a sailor recently wrote, 

“I’m just writing a letter of gratitude to 
someone who is working hard at a job that, 
in my estimation, goes quite a way in help- 
ing win this war.” 

Her mail exceeds 100 letters a day and 
her morning column, a sprightly question- 
and-answer affair written in folksy terms 
with a back home accent, is as much a com- 
mon meeting ground in the Central Pacific 
where the Advertiser reaches, as chow or 
the rec hall. Through it, lost articles from 
radios to bathing trunks are retrieved or 
returned, missing buddies are located and 
a thriving barter business is carried on. 

Once, when someone turned in a chief 
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petty officer’s cap, Miss Fixit paged him 
with the following brief message: 

“Hey, Chief, here’s your hat. What's 
your hurry?” 

Most of all, however, Miss Fixit is the 
arbiter selected to settle those apparently 
trivial arguments which continually crop 
up in squadrooms. Bets from $1 to $100 are 
settled on her say-so. In one column re- 
cently, $165 changed hands on these points: 

The number of right handers in the 
National League. 

The country with the most redheads. 

The date of Orson Welles’ War of the 
World's broadcast. 

The birthplace of Dinah Shore. 

The number of languages used in broad- 
casting in the U. S. 

An admirer once said that Miss Fixit 
slakes the thirst of GI’s for all sorts of 
apparently useless information, but when 
a run of such queries provoked a soldier 
to ask why she bothered to answer, he got 
this hot reply next morning in the paper: 

“Hey bub, our job is to answer questions. 
If we can, we do. Sometimes we're wrong 
and sometimes ‘right on.’ So if you'll just 
sit down and button your shoes, we'll all 
be happy.” 


EFORE the war, Miss Fixit answered 

to the name of Ilona B. Selle, but to- 
day there are a thousand who recognize 
Miss Fixit to one who knows Ilona Selle. 
The transformation came about almost by 
chance. Servicemen continually were drop- 
ping in at the Advertiser’s city room to get 
information and the editor assigned his 
105-pound editorial assistant the job of an- 
swering them. 

It wasn’t long before she got the idea 
of making a column of the job. The editor 
was skeptical, but he finally said to go 
ahead on a trial basis. 

“I got a dollar extra for those first 
columns,” Ilona smiled. “Five a week.” 

Letters came in slowly at first, but when 
Miss Fixit’s picture was added to the head- 
ing the letters began coming in a deluge. 
You can see why yourself—a lot of fellows 
had thought some man was running the 
column. The parade of servicemen into the 
Advertiser office grew, too. Now there’s al- 
ways a line queueing back from her desk 
when she arrives at 0900. 

To the guys in the Pacific she’s their 
baby, and they consider that they own her. 
Even on buses and in eating places, she’s 
often recognized, and the GI's crowd 
around. Sometimes it’s embarrassing. 

“But I don’t care,” she said. “It’s fun.’ 

Two “props” have become integral parts 
of Miss Fixit’s operations during the past 
year. Both resulted from expediency. 

Miss Fixit, at first, was partial to Ma- 
rines. She called them “kinfolk” and made 
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oy a to-do over them in the column. Men from 
other services began to heckle. At a party 
& # ra one night, someone suggested that, after all, 
all servicemen are Uncle Sam's boys and 
therefore “kinfolk.”” Ever since then, “kin- 
folk” has been Miss Fixit's term for all 
servicemen. It’s made a big difference in 
- letters—now she's “cuzzin” wherever 
ie goes. 

“Hoibert” is Miss Fixit's fall guy. 

He was born to cover up a mistake, but 


his Brooklynese has lived to sparkle the 


5 column. 
by Sgt. Geor Doyi Q ; “I told a Maring in one column,” Miss 
y : aa — a Fixit explained, “that the Chicago Tribune 
Jf a vy J had the largest circulation of any American 


newspaper. And did I ever get the razzber- 
ries from the lads from New York. So I in- 
vented Hoibert and blamed him. 

At least a half-dozen sketched caricatures 
of Hoibert have been done by GI artists and 
a Marine in Guadalcanal made a beautifully 
carved bust of him but Miss Fixit never 
quite admits whether Hoibert is real. 

The Hoibert bust is only one of dozens 
of knick-knacks admiring servicemen have 
sent her. She has enough Jap money to 
paper a rcom and dozens of other gadgets, 
mostly hand made, but there's nothing 
quite like the pencil with sponge attached 
from the Marine who wrote he was send- 
ing it “so you won't have to wet your 
prettY lips licking postage stamps.” 

The Fixit service operates quite in- 
formally. The only rules are, one question 
at a time and no medical nor love problems. 
“I'm neither a doctor nor Dorothy. Dix,” 
she once explained, but she couldn't resist 
the lovesick sailor who wanted to know 
why girls he kissed always closed their eyes. 

Quoth Miss Fixit: 

“You can’t see to any advantage at such 
close range, so it’s more practical to shut 
your eyes and enjoy yourself.” 


"FRE COLUMN originally catered to 
enlisted men—they’re still preferred 
customers—until one day a brash shavetail 
sent in a question. Now, the day’s mail regu- 
larly contains letters from lieutenants and 
captains, and once in a while even a colonel. 
Ilona came to Honolulu in 1938, after 
having been around a good bit of the world. 
She was born in Austria, in a little town 
beside the Danube. The Fixit column's 
birthday is everybody's secret but the date 
of Ilona’s birth is her own. With her family, 
she migrated to Birmingham, Ala., as a lit- 
tle girl in pigtails and there, later, she broke 
into newspaper work. 

She went to Hollywood in 1931, then to 
Seattle, then to Shanghai where she did 
fashions for the Yankee Clipper, a month- 
ly magazine, and was associated with J. B. 
Powell, the editor of the China Weekly 
Review who was tortured by the Japs. 

For the duration, she’s determined to 
do just as Admiral Nimitz requested— 
continue the “run” of Miss Fixit for the 
boys overseas. After the war — well, she's 
not sure. It’s a question she often finds 
in her mail. Once in the column she 
quipped that after the war she intended 
to look for a man with a ranch and settle 
down in the states. 

That was a mistake! 

“My goodness,” she said, “I think every 
ranch owner in Texas must be on these 
islands.” 














S THE trumpets sounded off for their 

last licks, the even dance beat was 

blasted by a sustained clarion: note. 
Each horn cut loose up the scale in a rous- 
ing boogie finish. Its whirling cadence 
whipped the dancers in a breath-taking 
count. The floor shook with jitterbug 
stomps. Suddenly, the couples, now spent 
with the excitement, heard the music 
change to the soft notes of a theme melody. 
Lingering jive echoes vanished to signal 
the finish of a night's dancing at Welling- 
ton'’s old Hotel Cecil. 

Laughing New Zealand girls, now hep- 
cats in their own right, joined happy Ma- 
rines protesting the end of the night’s fun 
with loud applause and shouts of “more, 
more”. But the bandsmen were busy pack- 
ing their instruments 

Some of the musicians already were 
talking about the future and the orders that 
would send them on maneuvers. They re- 
called with amusement the swirling skirts 
and the sight of the long woolly panties 
the ladies wore‘for protection against New 
Zealand's damp chill. By tomorrow these 
ladies would look for new jive partners. 
Tomorrow the band would store its instru- 
ments. The rest interval was over for the 
Second Divisior. The Division and the 
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band were headed for combat. 

The weeks that followed saw the bands- 
men shaping into competent litter bearers 
under the direction of medical officers. 
When that day finally arrived, and no more 
practice landings were on tap, a large trans- 
port received them. 

Weathered by service and bound together 
by a clannish professional fraternity, the 
bandsmen gathered in their own sessions 
on the hot decks recounting experiences 
of China duty or the more recent Guadal- 
canal campaign. Steeped in China lore from 
the Fourth Regiment, there were easy, soft 
spoken MTSgt. Daryl Sheehan and TSgt. 
John Snyder. From Tientsin, Shanghai and 
other China cities, the sleepy circle talked 
of Drum Major Charlie Black, Drum Major 
Albert “Snake” Stewart, MTSgt. John Mar- 
tin and SSgt. Vincent Lorello. 


ssp ONT know how tough this new 
job will be,” Sheehan was heard to 

remark, “but after the malarial bouts and 
the thin chow on the island, it can’t be 
much worse. I still can remember that time 
last November when we were ready to move 
up. We mustered three platoons. When 
they called the roll two of the platoons had 
18 men and one had 17. Later I saw those 


same gaunt guys lying out in the grass 
firing at the Japs. Mortar fire started the 


dry grass burning and the men watched _ 


the flames creep closer. When it got all 
around they grabbed their ponchos and 
dungaree coats, beating the flames with one 
hand and shooting with the other. They 
wouldn’t back up. What guys.” 

“Did they ever settle the argument about 


what bandsman got the first Jap?” queried 


Charlie Blake. 

“I’m positive it was Corporal Eddie Hix,” 
answered ‘Snake’ Stewart, “the day the first 
aid people sent him out to locate a casualty. 
Eddie didn’t know much about the place 
and he just kept on going as if nothing 
would happen. He spotted a little guy in 
Khaki with his back turned and yelled 
over, ‘Hey, Mac, seen a casualty around 
here?’ The little guy turned around and 
Hix nearly fell over seeing his first Jap. 
The Jap was as startled as Eddie. But 
Eddie woke up first and let the Jap have it. 
Later a patrol found a dead Jap where 
Eddie said the encounter took place.” 

Sgt. Bob Kronnenberger turned to Sgt. 
Tom Enos. “How come you didn’t join the 
band when you first enlisted, Tom?” 

“To tell the truth, I never gave it much 
thought then,” replied Enos. “When I en- 


by Sgt. I. R. McVay 





listed I wanted to get into aerial photog- 
raphy, figuring I could use some camera 
experience. I'd been playing in a number 
of bands for 12 years and didn’t especially 
want anyone to know I was a musician. 
Natura'ly, I hadn’t any idea what a bands- 
man did in combat. Anyhow I landed at 
Guadalcanal with a rifle platoon and spent 
seven months there.” 

From up forward came the strains of an 
accordion. 

'“Who’s that playing?” 

“Must be Eddie Kocjan,” remarked Vince 
Lorello. “A gang up there found out Eddie 
has an accordion. Now they have him going 
all the time. Eddie is a great kidder any- 
way and they like the laughs.” 

“Still studying, John?” questioned Shee- 
han of the usually studious John Snyder. 

“No, Daryl,” said the quiet young Sny- 
jer, “Just getting a letter off to my brother. 
The one that’s the Liberator pilot.” 

Chow call sounded, ending the session— 
the group breaking up slowly and moving 
down into the hot airless hold. 

“Say, sarge, who were those guys, field 
musics?” a young replacement asked a 
nearby sergeant. 


A gang up front learned that Eddie Kucjan had 


an accordian and kept him playing all 
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The grizzled sergeant fixed his ques- 
tioner with a scornful eye, sighed tolerantly 
and growled an enlightening “Hell, no— 
they're bandsmen.” 

Don't ever call a bandsman a field music. 
They resent this clumsy distinction and 
will register a look of pained indulgence 
at your lack of knowledge. Then they'll 
patiently explain that regiments are 
equipped with a band, numbering 29. To 
integrate them as combat teams attached to 
battalions, regimental bands are divided 


The men grabbed their poncnos and dungaree coats, beating the flames with one hand and shooting with the other 


west of the pier and on the north side of 
the island. On the way in the Higgins boats 
were unable to clear the reefs. An amph- 
track dropped the bandsmen some distance 
from the jutting pier. As they moved shore- 
ward, the surrounding water was whipped 
into a foam of white splashes from the 
flying lead. Living in that machine gun 
fire seemed impossible. 

Dr. M. M. Green and the men began im- 
provising an aid station. The doctors had 
lost practically everything, but the battle 


Marine Corps bandsmen are proud of their musical prowess 


and of the record they have made in combat in this conflict 


into sections in the divisional scheme of 
things. Entering upon maneuvers, or com- 
bat areas, the sections are assigned to bat- 
talions as two units of ten men and one of 
but nine. Other bands, assigned to defense 
battalions, are known as provisional bands 
numbering a personnel of 19. 

When training is finished the band is on 
general duty. Bandsmen draw such jobs as 
stevedoring, carpentry, painting and others. 
Indeed, they claim whenever a detail is 
made up, the band list is the first called. In 
combat bandsmen are litter bearers. 


if WAS not long before the shipboard 

bandsmen of the Second had a glimpse 

of the vast preparation for the coming 

assault. Transports, destroyers and a host 

of o.her craft made a city of ships on the 

sea. The destination was revealed to be a 
little speck known as Betio. 

Breakfast that morning of 20 November 
was gulped without taste for food and 
eaten only because another meal might be 
a long time coming. 

The early dawn shook as the fleet hurled 
tons of shells on the beach. Then the band 
went over the side. 


MTSgt. Sheehan’s unit had a destination 





dressings and plasma were assembled and 
work began. Wounded men were in the 
water and on the beach. 

“There were ten of us,” Sheehan related, 
“With the corpsmen we were kept busy 
for the rest of the day and night. Some bad 
cases were coming in. Snyder and I brought 
in all manner of shot up Marines.” 

“We brought in a young private by the 
name of Syd Hansen. He was in bad shape, 
having been shot through the mouth and 
lungs. Plasma wouldn’t feed into his body. 
You could see the boy was going fast. Dr. 
Green took one look and then slashed at 
Hansen's pants placing the needle in the 
big vein in the boy's upper leg.” 

The busy doctor shook his head and 
didn’t think the boy could make it. But 
John Snyder and a corpsman stayed on. 
Snyder kept his eye on the boy all night. 
Several times Hansen was on the brink and 
Snyder reappeared to take care of him. 


“Later he was evacuated to the ship. I 
understand he has fully recovered in a 
Stateside hospital.” 

The following day Sheehan made an 
advance to the beach. Reinforcements were 
on their way in early that morning. Machine 
gun fire was sprinkling dots in the water 
as Sheehan saw the last nine men of the sec- 
tion headed shoreward through the™} 








hail. Helpless, he and the others saw them 
advance, spread as skirmishers. They saw 
Corporal Joe Gorenc get killed. 

“It got so you lived from hour to hour, 
moving around at an even pace with a sense 
of fatality easing your normal fears,” stated 
Sheehan. “On the afternoon of the second 
day John and I were resting for a moment, 
our backs to the side of the amphtrack, 
when a mortar shell buzzed over and banged 
into the side of the amphtrack, exploding 
noisily. We were separated about a foot and 
a big hot chunk buried itself in the sand be- 
tween us. John looked at it, then remarked 
casually, ‘Seems to be getting closer’.” 

Snyder didn’t know it then, but his words 
were prophetic. He was killed in the dark- 
ness early the following morning. 

“When I heard about it I couldn't quite 
believe it. It was a new experience. Even 
though I had seen plenty of men get killed, 
when it happened to John it was a shock. 
I had to go down to the spot and reassure 
myself that it really was John.” 

Sergeant Tom Enos was another bands- 
man to come ashore at Betio, his section 
landing at the west end of the atoll. About 
thirty, Enos is some five feet eight in 
height, sizing up in the middle-weight 
ranks. He is married; his wife, Vivian, is 
a Hollywood radio producer connected 
with such shows as Jack Carson's. 


AN ATHLETE in high school at Oak- 
land, Cal., he later kept in excellent 
shape with swimming and golf when he 
embarked on a musical career as a saxo- 
phonist with Russ Morgan, Neil Bondshu, 
Henry King, and other bands. He was in 
Chicago in March of 1942 when he enlisted. 
In August of the same year he landed at 
Guadalcanal with the First Division. 

At Betio the big show started when he 
and nine other litter bearers took off with 
the fourth wave in charge of Drum Major 
Albert “Snake” Stewart. Coming in with a 
mortar platoon Enos with others had to 
hit the water some 600 yards from the 
shore. Corporal Eddie Kocjan was over 
first, a few yards ahead of PFC Robert Ag- 
new, a young clarinetist from San Fran- 

“Lenos followed a short distance to the 
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DOUBLING IN BRASS (continued) 
rear when the slow march began for the 
center of the beach. 

“I was impressed by the way that mortar 
platoon went over the side,” said Enos. I 
don't know what outfit they were. Some 
were hit going over and some were hit in 
the water. They made shields of the 
weapons and even the ammunition. When 
one of them was hit he pulled himself up 
and if he couldn't one of his pals helped 
him. But they kept coming in. As we got 
deeper into the bay tracer was coming from 
all sides and even behind us. I had the feel- 
ing that if I could just manage to get out of 
the water and inland a little I could get 
by that wall of fire. I could see sniper fire 
coming at us from trees that were 50 or 60 
feet high and the pillboxes and the machine 
gun installations in the sea-wall poured 
tracer right at us. Then Bob Agnew got it. 
Eddie Kocjan turned to holler over his 
shoulder when a mortar shell exploded 
right on Bob. Why it didn’t hit Eddie or 
me I'll never know, we were close enough. 
Finally we came in on a long sloping beach 
in front of those big naval guns the Japs 
had mounted. We were a pretty badly dis- 
organized, bunched up collection of men. 
I looked around for familiar faces and saw 
Bob Kronnenberger. Then Chief Smith, 
who was in charge of the corpsmen section, 
told us to try to get organized.” 

The ten men who left the boat had been 
scattered, some killed and some hurt. One 
young doctor started down the beach to 
the left, headed for the command post and 
the original aid station assignment. Since 
it was their job, Enos got three bandsmen 
with him and followed the doctor. 


ON HIS way he saw two badly hit 

corpsmen lying helpless on a small 

sand bar. In trying to help the men shore- 

ward with the aid of another corpsman he 

was hit in the back. Before he could com- 

plete the task he took two more hits. By 
this time he was himself in bad shape. 

“I knew I had to get the bleeding stopped 
before something serious happened and 
went back to the beach to get my bearings. 

“By that time I must have inflated my 
life belt because I felt myself getting dizzy 
and it’s a good thing I did because I 
blacked out. 

“The next thing I recall was Eddie 
Kocjan on my right and a big engineer on 
my left. Eddie had been shot through the 
nose. The big engineer had been hit in the 
hand, and his head and the back of his neck 
were bandaged. We had waded about 300 
yards when an amphtrack picked us up. 
What appeared to be the last touch of fate 
overtook us when, before we could get very 
far, the boat began to sink. But in the nick 
of time another came along to pick us up. 

“Getting aboard the ship is a haze. I 
recall coming to when the doctor was ask- 
ing me how many times I'd been hit. I told 
him my best count was three. He looked at 
my back and said, “There’s four holes back 
here.’ But I guess it was shrapnel. There 
wasn't even one man who had gone ashore 
that day who didn't have a shrapnel cut at 
least. It might have been slight, not deep 
enough to disable him, but nearly every- 
body got some kind of wound. 

“Later when I'd been asleep awhile I 
began to figure just how lucky I was to 
get off that island alive. In one day during 
which I'd béen on the island nearly five 
hours I'd gotten four holes in me. Band 
duty !!" ‘ 
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beach at Tinian exactly according to plan. 

This unit didn’t land on the beach at all. 
The tractor got stuck on a piece of coral jutting 
up from the sea and the men waded ashore, 
dragging their heavy ammunition behind. 

There was a rough scraping noise under- 
neath, and a smooth sound overhead like rip- 
ping silk, as a light machine gun opened up from 
the shore. A single bullet went through the 
tractor with a crack, past a man’s head and out. 


The men threw themselves over the side at 
the water. The water was neck deep and warm. 


Throughout the day before Marines had been 
watching the island they were going to invade 
through fiéld glasses from a ship two miles off- 
shore. Compared with Saipan, a few miles away 
and a few days ago, it was flat, with only one 
ridge running through the middle like the spine 
of some sea monster. 

The flat land was a most comforting prospect. 
On Saipan casualties had mounted with the ter- 
rain. At least, Tinian would not be a battle of 
ridges with the fighting all uphill. 

The other reassurance was the naval shelling 
and the bombing. The Marines had never seen 
such a bombardment. When they took their last 
look before crouching down to make the land- 
ing, they couldn’t even see the place for smoke. 

“Maybe they'll just sink the damn thing and 
let us all go home,” one Marine had said. 

When they got their next look at Tinian, 
they were 25 yards offshore, neck deep in water. 
The smoke had cleared away from the shore 
and it was still there, a mass of scraggly coral 
boulders along the edge. 

The machine guns fired over their heads from 
the shore and they crouched down behind the 
boulders while the mortar ammunition was 
passed along from man to man toward the 
shore. A captain was pushing forward out of 
the water and through a passage in the coral. 

“Keep moving,” he yelled back. “Keep the 
‘ammo’ moving.” They were the first words that 


()* MARINE unit did not land on the 


When the war in the Pacific 
cooks and field musics quit 


came out of anyone after the tractor stalled. 

The machine gun was firing short staccato 
bursts overhead as the Marines pushed for- 
ward single file through the two horseshoe 
curves in the passage. The captain’s voice up 
ahead and a mortar shell which landed in the 
water close behind urged them on toward the 
brush ahead. No one went down. The machine 
gun didn’t seem to be firing at them. 

Crouching down low, the Marines ran up over 
the first small ridge toward the brush. A heavier 
machine gun with a deeper voice started up on 
the right. They made for the first Jap fire trench 
they saw, which wound underground. 

One of the company cooks jumped in the 
trench. A cook one day and a rifleman the 
next. He was among the staff men, including 
clerks and musics, who had been transferred 
to line duty after the heavy casualties at Saipan. 
For no reason at all, some half expected to see 
his apron hanging below his dungaree blouse. 
They had seen him dish out so many beans. 

The machine gun broke off a twig over their 
heads as they lay in the trench waiting for the of- 
ficers to size up the situation. No one had seen 
a Jap. 

For the second time in less than a month 

great war had shrunk to a foxhole and 


a twig, which snapped off from a limb and 
floated down. The night before they had been 
talking about the reported Junker revolt in 
Germany and how it might affect their chances 
of getting home. Yesterday Hitler was the big 
enemy. Today it was an unknown Jap machine 


gunner, probably more frightened than anyone, 


firing a gun that sounded like ripping cloth. 

The captain, a lieutenant, the music, and a 
few other men pushed on through the brush 
towards the cane field just ahead. The rest stuck 
to the trench. The two machine guns had stopped 
firing for the moment. A couple of Marines sat 
up in the trench. Then a sergeant got up out of 
the trench, walked over to a tree, sat down be- 
side it, and lit a cigaret. 

There had been no logic to the precautions 
men take to keep from being shot. They hug the 
ground and eat dirt, and five minutes later, for 
no reason at all, the same man sits up to smoke 
a cigaret. To hell with bullets. Getting hurt is a 
matter of mathematics you can’t control. 

They had been lying in the trench about five 
minutes when a Marine came back holding up 
another man. The wounded man was the music 
who had gone with the captain a few minutes be- 
fore. His left arm dangled at his side and his 
jacket was bloody. A bullet had broken his el- 
bow and torn the biceps loose from his arm. The 
corpsmen helped him into a hole to patch it. 

Then the order came back to leave the trench 
and push forward. Everyone went toward the 
cane field. The music asked someone to stay 
with him until they could get him back down 
to the beach. For the next hour the two men 
huddled together in the same hole to wait 
for someone to come by. 

Snipers kept up a sporadic pecking at the 
men ahead. The light Jap machine gun started 
again on the left and came closer. Our battle- 
ships were still pounding the ridge up ahead. 
When they let go, the sand.trickled down from 
the side of the trench. 

At the bottom of the trench was a dirty Jap 
post card with a picture of a cane field on the 


shrinks to a foxhole even the 
their jobs and snatch rifles 


front. Across the lefthand corner, in English, it 
said, “Views of Tinian.” 

For almost an hour not a single Jap or a Ma- 
rine was seen. Then the men came back with 
Browning automatic rifles to mop up the area 
behind. The music was bleeding badly when 
they took him back to the beach. 

This was the first two hours of our visit 
to the island which had been called the para- 
dise island of the Central Pacific. 

By the end of the next hour we had a line up 
in front and supplies were being unloaded on 
the beach. The driver of the first tank ashore 
came in standing up in the turret with his hel- 
met on, looking very much like a football player 
who had been sent in to save the game. 

On the way across to the cane field were five 
dead Japs lying at the edge of the brush and a 
dead Marine. Someone laid a poncho over him. 

That night on the ship we found the wounded 
music was back aboard. 

For a man who had been hit so hard, he looked 
happy. The doctor had put his arm in a cast. 

“I guess I’m lucky,” he said. “They say the 
hospital ship is lying out there. Maybe it’s State- 
side for me.” 


by SGT. GILBERT P. BAILEY 
USMC Combat Correspondent END 
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HE DARK patch of clouds that hung 

over the crater of Saipan’s volcanic 

Mount Tapotchau had drifted into 
Dead Gulch as night fell. 

There was no sound through the foliage 
except the rustling of lizards over dead 
twigs. Crouched in the shadows of the 
brush lay what was left of a squad of Ma- 
rines. That day they had beaten back three 
enemy attacks, and had been cut off from 
their outfit. 

Had those five men who were still alive 
been able, they would have buried their 
nightmare of memories forever. 

Even now that gripping feeling that 
pried down the back of a man’s spine seemed 
to be in the air. Though no one muttered 
his thoughts, man for man the Marines 
sensed the enemy would be back. The thrust 
would come that night. 

Sandy-haired PFC (Tex) Schuehle of 
Dunley, Tex., lurched suddenly, shaking 
the brush, cursing under his breath. He 
rubbed away the paralyzing sting of the 
scorpion. He settled back. 

The agony of helpless waiting was 
mounting. A branch crackled. It was PFC 
William (Bill) Adams of Binghamton, 
N. Y. His cheeks puffed up. He turned white 
as a person coming down with slow fever. 
The centipede that had found its way into 
his dungaree blouse tracked its dozens of 
hairy legs down his arm. Bill shook it off. 
The blotches of war paint on his face 
blended back again with the scorched stub- 
bles of his beard. 

Corporal Revis (BO) Beach of Hazel- 
hurst, Miss., bowed his head to see if PFC 
Willard (Whitey) Anderson of Fergus 
Falls, Minn., was catnapping. Whitey had 
kept his stare dead ahead for the better 
part of two hours without batting an eyelid. 
He was more dead-appearing than a possum. 
The corporal nudged him. Whitey might 
have thought it was a red-nosed ant, for he 
kept his trigger finger locked on his piece 
and barely stirred. Finally he unhinged his 
arm and scratched his side. He was ready. 

All this brought a reckoning frown from 
Sergeant John Neczaj of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
His lips puckered at the ends, shaping his 
24-day growth of beard under his nose into 
a half-circle. The sergeant made himself 
understood. Nobody was to budge even if 
old Tapotchau spat hot lava. 


"THE tropical moon sent a stray beam 
scurrying down through the under- 
brush, giving vent to a thousand and more 
lifelike shadows. Gradually it eased out 
from behind the cloudbank, lighting up the 
jungle like a flare. 

Finally it came—a hundred and more 
blood-curdling yells, piercing the stillness 
like the thrust of a dagger. The Japs 
swarmed into the brush, hacking the saw 


weeds and vines with the cold steel of 


their sabers. 

The Marines became unsteady. No word 
had come to open up. 

“The bastards are on us, what are we...” 
—the words stuck in the Marine’s throat. 
A hand steadied his shoulder. He seemed 
ashamed. Here was a man making a gallant 
stand, perhaps his last, and yet he was half- 
heartedly trying to square himself for re- 
acting like a human being. 

“Bunker Hill John,” as Sergeant Neczaj 
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later was dubbed, held back his signal until 
they could see the slant of the enemy eyes. 
And then—“Fire!” 

“For God’s sake,” one Marine breathed 
in a broken whisper, “at last!” 

The first blinding flash came from Bill 
Adams’ BAR. He had it laid out across his 
knees and was sighting in like a jockey 
priming his mount for the stretch. He vi- 
brated with the short bursts. 

About a dozen rounds rang out. Whitey 
Anderson tied in with him. Whitey cradled 
his BAR jn his arms. He let loose a steady 
stream of lead, rocking’ back and forth like 
a runaway « .pendulum of a grandfathers’ 
clock. 

Tex ‘Schuehle moved up. As fast as a 
squad.of Japs were sighted, he hurled a 
grenade front out of the bandoleer strung 
around his neck. The grenade spun through 
the night air, puffing out a stream of 
sparks, like falling meteors. When the 
burstéame, Tex already would be sprawled 
out in the dirt, firing ‘his M-1. There was a 
~a whing of effipty clips, as he reloaded. 


zed / his shots as fast as the 
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EAD GULCH 


Bo Beach had his own private war. He 
lay lazily propped behind a falling stump. 
Off to the side a trail wound around a 
rocky ledge. An outfit of Japs were creep- 
ing out from behind the coral one at a 
time. Ro dropped them like ducks in a 
shooting gallery as they crawled past. 

He had stacked up the Japs like cord- 
wood before they saw what was happening. 
About a squad made a rush for him. 

Bill Adams caught sight of them just in 
time. He spun around. “Take the front,” 
he yelled to Whitey. 

He fired from the hip. His spray of bullets 
bounced into the dirt at the feet of the 
oncoming Japs. Bo was pinned down. In 
those next split seconds, he got more re- 
ligion than most folks get in a lifetime 
of righteousness. 

Adams’ next burst of fire caught the hap- 
less Japs across their chests. Their light 
green battle clothes flushed with crimson 
as they grabbed onto the low-slung vines 
trying to break their falls. One stumbled, 
clutching the dirt just to the front of where 
Bo Beach lay. The Jap held two hand gre- 
nades in his death grip. No one had to tell 
Bo Beach to move. 

Whitey already had scrambled back to 
give the word that there was no more re- 
turn fire. He and Bill Adams swept a cross- 
fire of lead through the area just in case. 
They emptied about five magazines. 

The firing was dwindling off now. Bunker 
Hill John all this time had been bounding 
around like a jack rabbit, calling targets, 
and picking off a few stray Japs himself 
with a carbine. 

“Cease f-i-r-i-n-g,” he yelled. The echo 
bounded back off the coral ledge. 


ALL THAT night the five Marines lay 
motionless, listening to the strange 
cawing of a jungle bird, broken only by the 


’ shrill moans of the dying. 


At dawn the five crept out of the brush. 
Their eyes bulged out like lanterns. 
Everywhere they looked they saw dead 
Japs. They littered the vines as though they 
were strung along barbed wire. It appeared 
as though a battalion lay dead. 

Bo Beach had edged over to the trail. 
He stood now with his boot patting the top 
row of Japs he had taken care of. 

He scratched the mosquito welt on the 
top of his nose and sputtered, “Fierce, ~ 
weren't it? Count ’em, ‘Sarg’, I get 32!” 

Tex’s grenades had splattered 23 more. 

“It was like roundin’ up cattle rustlers,” 
he said. Tex was still shaking. He spat into 
the wind and got back his nerve. He still 
had his wad of tobacco. The two were in- 
separable. 

The 93 bunched up to the front still were 
unaccounted for. “I guess those are ours, 
Bill,” said Whitey. 

Bunker Hill John was a jump ahead. 

“Jezus!” he puffed. The sergeant lifted 
his helmet to rub his short-cropped hair, 
and then went on, “I get 148, cold as a 
birddog’s nose!’ 

They began to think suddenly that they 
had just about run out of ammunition. But 
again, Bunker Hill John Neczaj was away 
ahead in his thoughts. Right then and there 
he made what was the most fitting speech 
that could have come out of Dead Gulch. 

“Let’s get the hell out of here!” he said. 


END 37 
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War to Evans was a grim trade—to Emerick it was more of a game 





by Sgt. Vic 


Py HE rain has stopped, but the sky still 
is a mournful grey. The men are 
solemn and still—almost as still as the 

neat rows of white crosses behind them 

The chaplain is saying “ as we dedi- 

cate this Second Division cemetery on 

Saipan 

It is a strange memorial service. The 
men have carbines and rifles slung over 
their shoulders. Their dungarees are stift 
with foxhole mud. They are tired. Al- 
though they have been hunting snipers 
throughout the night and should be resting, 
they've trudged miles across mucky hills 
to be here 

Even stranger than the rifles is the lack 
of tears. Best friends are gone—friends 
who fought on Guadalcanal and Tarawa 

Perhaps they are too tired to cry. Perhaps 

they've seen too much. At any rate, the 

mud-caked faces are dry. Young faces lined 
with anguish. more expressive than tears 

And now the chaplain is seated. A Ma 


rine. his clear voice resounding over the 


public address system. sings. “My Buddy 
My Buddy Eyes drift to the crosses 
but they don't see the mounds. They see 
youths full of laughter. with much to live 
for. but with only a few moments of life 
left 

“Even Marines aren't supermen,” said 
Corporal Donald L. Evans, 21, of Kansas 
City. Mo 


The men were seated in a circle, their 
backs resting against trees. Some were put- 
ting out the fire, for dusk descends rapidly 
at Saipan and with the dusk come bombers 
Stomachs were full. They were relaxed, 
contented 

Evans had been host at dinner. Every 
so often, he would get fed up with Ma- 
rine rations and his palate would crave 
fresh meat. The 6'2”, 200-pound former 
University of Kansas football and track 
star never craved anything long, without 
getting it. That day he had gone “hunting” 
and invited his friends for boiled chicken 

Evans loved to forage for food. He knew 
every edible plant. He loved the Marine 
Corps. yet was unconventional, to say the 
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least. in his attitude toward “rank.” His 
superiors, from sergeants to generals, were 
called “boss’’. Given an order, he would say. 
“Okay, boss.” And the order, no matter how 
tough or easy, was as good as fulfilled. But 
only Marine officers commanded his respect. 

Evans often was a trial to his superiors 
at rest camps, but he was tolerated because 
he was among the best fighters in the Corps. 


T GUADALCANAL, he received the 

Silver Star for dashing through ma 
chine-gun fire to rescue a fallen buddy. He 
was wounded in the dash, a bullet piercing 
his lung. Taken to a hospital in New Heb- 
rides, Evans was told he would be shipped 
back to the States, that his fighting days 
were over 

“Over!” shouted the Kansan, “I just got 
here.” 

Yes, it was just the start for Evans. He 
managed to rejoin his outfit at the ‘Canal 
His hobby was going behind the Jap lines 
and picking them off, one at a time. He 
preterred his knife, when it was possible 
to use it 

He was cited for gallantry at Tarawa 
and now, June 21, after six days of tank 
busting and sniping at Saipan. he was 
leaning against a tree and saying. “Yes, 
we've got the best fighting outfit in the 








world. But even Marines aren't supermen. 
We've been lucky so far, all of us. Tomor- 
row, we may not be so lucky.” 

The next morning, Corporal Evans and 
his scout-sniper squad went on patrol 
through the hills. A machine gun coughed 
and Evans was hit. He took a few steps 
forward, was hit again and fell. He reached 
for a hand grenade—a futile weapon, with 
the gun out of range. But that’s how 
Evans was. 

It was his last fighting gesture. He died 
before he could pull the pin. 

One of Evans’ best friends was Private 
First Class William (Wild Bill) Emerick, 
21, of Springfield, III. 

They were alike in many ways. They 
loved to fight, hunt and were totally with- 
out fear. There was one big difference, 
however. To Evans, was was a grim trade. 
To Emerick, it was more of a game. 

Take, for instance, the “Bike Patrol.” 


WHEN Garapan still was far behind the 

enemy lines. Emerick and a few of his 
friends “visited” the city. They crept 
through the Jap lines. entered Garapan and 
saw a row of bicycles guarded by two 
soldiers. 

“There's no use walking home,” Emerick 
whispered, crawling nearer the Japs. 

They knifed the sentries, stole the bi- 
cycles and calmly rode out of town! 

Despite escapades which gave his supe- 
riors grey hairs, Emerick was a Marine in 
every sense of the word. He was outstand- 
ing at Guadalcanal and Tarawa. He was 
“GI” in his speech and actions. 

The night after Evans was killed, 
Emerick was on one of the few night 
patrols conducted on Saipan. Orders were 
given the men to remain silent—to shoot 
only if utterly necessary—for it was a 
patrol to gain information. The next morn- 
ing. Emerick said: 

“I've gone through all kinds of fire, but 
that was the toughest night I've had in my 
life. One of those Japs-—a stinking little 
thing without shoes—walked right over my 
arm. I kept my right hand on my knife, but 
he never saw me. Damn! How I wish he'd 
have seen me! Can you imagine—me—let- 
ting a stinking little thing like that walk 
all over me!” 

The “tough” part of the night was the 
fight to keep himself from killing the Jap! 

Just two days later, Emerick was on an- 
other patrol, whose job it was to knock out 
an artillery piece in the hills. It was rough 
terrain—rocky, hilly, many caves and heavy 
underbrush. 

“My God!" muttered one of the men. 
“There could be one or one million Japs 
up there.” 

“There's only one way to find out,” sang 
out Emerick, as he started up one of the 
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ridges believed to be sheltering Nips. 


“Come back, come back,” called the squad . 


leader, but the husky Marine already was 
on his way. If he had heard, here was one 
command he didn't obey. 

A shot rang out and Emerick dodged 
behind a rock. He fired back. Then a ter- 
rific volley of machine gun and rifle fire 
opened up. Emerick was hit in the chest. 
He was carried back to the hospital and, 
as this is being written, still is fighting 
for his life. Fighter that he is, he should 
pull through. 

It took a full Marine company two har- 
rowing days to clean up the nest Emerick 
had tried to wipe out by himself! 

In the Marine company which secured 
Emerick’s ridge was Private First Class 
Lewis M. Nadler, 23. of Layton, Utah. 

He was a Mormon lad, unassuming, al- 
most aloof. He loved peace and was fighting 
for it. His voice was low and spoke of 
good breeding. His tongue seemed to weigh 
each word before dropping it on a listening 
ear. The only thing he had in common with 
Evans and Emerick was his fighting heart. 

On the second day of the siege of Saipan 
—the day of the tremendous Jap tank at- 
tack—Nadler and his bazooka partner. 
Private First Class Lauren Kahn of Chat- 
field, Minn., knocked out at least three 
tanks. Neither flinched as the tanks roared 
toward them. Out of ammunition, Kahn 
stole the show by jumping on one tank and 
tossing a grenade into the turret, killing 
the four Japs inside. 


QO’ EMERICK'S ridge, the Nadler-Kahn 

combination did another job knocking 
out several machine gun nests. There was 
one gun, however, which bazookas and ar- 
tillery couldn't budge. It was well en- 
trenched behind coral rocks. A small pa- 
trol was sent to clean it out. 

The gun spat and bullets raked the hill. 
Nadler was knocked down. As he regained 
his feet, all his reserve dropped like a 
costume mask at midnight. He shouted 
hoarsely and dashed into the teeth of the 
gun, throwing grenades as he ran. 

A barrage of bullets knocked him back- 
wards. On one knee, he heaved a grenade 
into the nest. The ridge was secured, but 
Nadler was dead. 


% 


Major General Watson is dedicating the 
cemetery. Now is the time to start taking 
notes. ... “and hundreds of men are buried 
ee 

Evans, Nadler dead. Emerick fighting for 
his life. No, no notes. What's being said 
here today doesn't matter so much. More 
important is what was done here yesterday. 

And what will be done tomorrow. END 














He shouted hoarsely, dashed into the teeth 
of the gun, throwing grenades as he ran 
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Col. Macintyre peers from a cockpit window of his transport with MTSgts. R. B. Millard, 
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crew chief, at the top; W. S. Edler, navigator, in center, and E. W. Forsythe, radioman, in hatch 


Colonel Macintyre and his Flying Elephants put 
Saipan on Main Line of Central Pacific's Milk Run 


aerial transportation services oper- 

ated by the Marine Corps, Navy 
and Army make the far-flung islands 
of Oceania seem almost as close together 
as so many New England villages. A few 
days after American assault troops 
landed on Saipan, while there was still 
a struggle going on for the airstrip, the 
Marianas were added as a terminal point 
on the air transport system. 

The first transport plane to reach 
Saipan after the start of the attack was 
a Marine Corps cargo ship. It was a Cur- 
tiss Commando, labeled “The Flying Ele- 
phant”, and piloted by Lieutenant Col- 
onel Neil Ross MacIntyre of La Jolla, 
Cal. 

Colonel MacIntyre, commanding ofh- 
cer of a Marine squadron, set down his 
craft on Saipan’s southernmost airstrip, 
now known as Isely Field, at 1530, on 
D-Day plus five. 

A few minutes later, another Marine 
transport piloted by Captain Elver R. 
Callaway of Mobile, Ala., and a big covey 
of Army fighters followed MacIntyre’s 
craft into landings. 

When the Marine planes first sighted 
the Marianas, American warships were 
shelling Saipan. An artillery duel was 
raging on land. Ground troops were mov- 
ing over the island like so many ants. 
The Nipponese on Tinian Island, across 
the channel, saw the American plane. 
From the Tinian airfield, the Nippers 
flashed a green signal to The Flying Ele- 
phant. Colonel MacIntyre ignored this 
polite invitation to land on Tinian. He 
made one of the shortest approaches on 
record for a big transport and then land- 
ed the ship as if it were a fighter plane. 

In a few minutes, the two transports 


I’ THE Pacific war theatre, the 





were unloading top-priority passengers 
and cargo and the Army fighters were 
getting ready to go into action. 


Captain Callaway's plane, The Sweet- 
heart of Assembly and Repair, returned 
to the Marshalls that night carrying a 
full load of wounded Marines. Colonel 
MacIntyre’s plane returned the follow- 
ing day with a similar cargo. In this 
manner, as casually as new railroad spur 
line might be opened up in the States, 
Saipan was put on the main line of the 
“Milk Run”. 


One of the heaviest responsibilities 
of the first flight resolved on Colonel 
MacIntyre’s navigator, Master Technical 
Sergeant William S. Edler. Sergeant 
Edler was navigating for the Army fight- 
er planes, as well as for his own ship. He 
hit Saipan right on the nose, at Agingan 
Point. Billy Edler is a slim 22-year-old 
Marine out of Washington, Pa. He has 
23 months’ service in the Pacific. 

The other crewmen in the first trans- 
port plane were Captain Stewart Enge- 
bretsen, co-pilot from Milbank, S. D., and 
Master Technical Sergeants Earl Willis 
Forsythe, radioman from Brownsville, 
Pa., and Richard B. Millard, crew chief 
from Scotia, N. Y. 

Every foxhole around the airstrip was 
occupied. The crew of The Flying Ele- 
phant decided to sleep in the plane. 
What with air raids and artillery and 
snipers prowling about they didn’t get 
much sleep. 

When The Elephant got back to the 
Marshalls with its first cargo of wound- 
ed Colonel MacIntyre was sniffing. 

“That Saipan isn't a very healthfal 
place,” said the colonel. “I got one of the 
worst colds I've ever had while I was 


there.” END 
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Admiral W. L. Frifdell greets PFC Cavo, first First Division Marine to come ashore 
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A group of the First Division 
arrives home after 26 months 
of fighting in the South Pacific 


ARINES of the First Division 
Vi were ready to storm ashore again. 
This time there were no cargo nets 
to climb down, no bobbing landing boats, 
no death lying in wait across the water. 
The beachhead now was a friendly dock 
San Diego and the main objective 
was home. 

A tremendous ovation was given the 
returning Marines by the welcoming city 
of San Diego. Cheering, khaki-clad figures 
covered the rails and super-structure of 
the transport. Here and there in the mass 
of excited faces were some who looked 
out almost solemnly on what they had 
waited so long to see. For most of the 
men it was the first look in more than 
26 months. The boys shouted questions 
iown to the people on the dock. Questions 
like: “Anyone down there from Texas?” 
and “Hey Joe—when’s the next trolley to 
Brooklyn”? A Marine band added to the 
jin with a few selections like “Dixie” 
and “Roll Out the Barrel” and above it 
all were plenty of cheers and whistles 
for a group of Women Marine Reserves 
who had come down to the dock to welcome 
their buddies. 

First Marine down the gangplank was 
PFC Peter Cavo of Newark, N. J. He was 
greeted by Rear Admiral W. L. Friedell, 
Eleventh Naval District commandant, who 
shook his hand. Said Cavo: “I want to get 
home, sir, and I mean right now.” 

Cavo'’s remark summed it up. The men 
who had cut the throat of the Jap at 
Guadalcanal and Cape Gloucester wanted 


A group of Women Marine Reserves provided the feminine touch to 
the welcome on the pier. Few of the returning veterans had ever seen 





There were 2744 battle-hardened Marines on the transport which brought back men of the First 
Division. Their uniforms were bleached almost white from their long stay in the South Pacific 


to get home to mom's cooking, the front 
porch and the soda fountain on the corner. 

As fast as it could, the Marine Redis- 
tribution Center at San Diego gave them 
their wish. New uniforms for the men, 
haircuts, payroll weren't the only things 
the Center had to worry about. To each 
man boarding a train for home went a 30- 
day supply of atabrine tablets, enough food 
ration certificates to cover the furlough 
period. Most men left by special trains 


Some got a taste of life back in civili- 
zation while waiting for their orders—men 
like PFC Kenneth Osgood of Connecticut, 
Sgt. Albert Goguen of Massachusetts, and 
Sgt. Lloyd Crusan of Pennsylvania. Sgt. 
Crusan holds the Navy Cross and Sgt. Go- 
guen won the Silver Star. Both were deco- 
rated for heroic action at Cape Gloucester 

This contingent of the First Division 
are men who have come back to the States 
under the rotation plan. 





a woman Marine before. A Marine band from San Diego was also on hand, 
mixed military numbers with tunes like Dixie’ and "Roll Out the Barrel’ 
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Before going on liberty, Sgt. Goguen and his buddies had to have new 
uniforms issued to them. Their seabags had not yet arrived at the base 
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How three Marines just back from 
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Thick, juicy, medium rare steak, beer, french fried potatoes. That's what 
a Marine just back from overseas wants served to him on a platter. All 
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Sgt. Goguen probably used more water in his first shower ashore than 
he did during the days of entire battle on hot New Britain Island 
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three men ordered the same thing. The manager went into the icebox 
himself to select the very choicest cuts of beef for his special guests 
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Even the ribbons on Sgt. Crusan's uniform had to be correct before he In the evening the boys took their girls to a little cafe. Egg in their beer 
could leave the post. His decorations include the hard-won Navy Cross was about the only thing the party lacked in the opinion of Crusan 








After you have slept on the ground for months on end, what could be to crawl over you? Room service and a telephone by your bunk was 
sweeter than a hotel sack with a thick mattress, pillows and no insects something communications never had provided out on Cape Gloucester 
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F YOU are an old-timer, or a Marine 
who listens to old-timer tales, you'll 
have heard of Muscle Belly Christ- 

ner, Lottie Few Clothes, Mickey the 
Beast, Nuts Romuld and the rest of that 
Asiatic station crew of the "Twenties. 
Training with them, your life wasn't 
worth a plugged Chinese dollar. 

The stories that blow around during 
breeze tournaments at “H” barracks in 
Quantico have to do chiefly with Romuld, 
the Bunyanesque. There he holds forth 
with whistle and strong language as 
property and police sergeant of the Bar- 
racks Detachment. 

Long before Private Hargrove ran into 
World War II, Romuld, who occasion- 
ally will admit his first name is Oliver, 
presented himself to an unprepared Ma- 
rine Corps in a St. Paul, Minn., recruit- 
ing office. It was a cold December day 
in 1914. War had broken out in Europe 
and the recruiter, glad to see him, prob- 
ably didn’t notice the calculating look 
the lean young man wore. 

“What's your occupation, son?” 

“Baker,” said Nuts. “I cook up things.” 

In a 30-year era ending next January, 
the sergeant will have cruised from the 
walls of China to the shores of Guantan- 
amo Bay, making nearly 40 stops for duty 
and leaving behind a trail of tall stories 
and taller deeds. 

The adventures of Nuts (Don’t-Call- 
Me-Oliver) Romuld started at Mare 
Island, the West Coast boot camp 
of that day, and took him to Guam, 


Shanghai, Cavite and Olongapo in the 
Philippines, Cuba, San Diego, Iona 
Island, Philadelphia and Quantico. There 
were several return trips east because 
China coast Marines had to get to Mare 
Island to ship over. Cavite, for instance, 
harbored Romuld several times. He was 
with the Fourth Marines in China, and 
saw sea duty aboard the gunboat Sacra- 
mento and the old armored cruiser, the 
USS Huron. The Huron was the USS 
South Dakota at the time she sailed the 
world with the White Fleet. 


ON A particular bright Saturday 
morning at Shanghai the crew of 
the Huron was hurrying to get ready for 
an admiral’s inspection. It was nearly 
time for Friday-night liberty to expire 
when a huge red-headed Chinese dragon 
duck moved up over the side, clutched in 
thearms of Romuld. They had been palsthe 
night before and Nuts was emotionally 
incapable of parting with his feathery 
buddy. Marines who would have to stand 
or fall with him at the inspection shoved 
Nuts into fresh khaki and hastily ducked 
the duck into one of the many steel lock- 
ers used to store hammocks. Then they 
fell in. Everything was under control, 
even Romuld, who stood as straight as a 
ramrod. The Admiral and party swept 
by, paused at the lockers and after a mo- 
ment opened one. It was the right one; 
they got the bird. The angry 30-pound 
fowl rose like an interceptor and laid 
about with his big pinions until someone 
had to rescue the whole load of gold 
braid. No one could rescue Nuts from 
the brig. 

Those who know him well agree 
Romuld is one of the neatest Marines 
in the Corps. He’s a police sergeant at 
heart. In the Quantico NCO club, where 
Nuts is held in high esteem as a customer, 
he’s constantly daubing for dust, and 
patrolling the windows to keep them 
lined up at half mast. The “animals” and 
“athletes” in his police crews at the bar- 
racks work through a big part of the day 
keeping squadrons immaculate. 

Nuts was head orderly one day be- 
tween liberties and Cavite. It was a black 
morning and the heavy traffic kept inter- 
rupting his mopping. 


by Sgt. John Conner 


“The next athlete that comes in here 
is goin’ to get this swab wrapped around 
his neck,” roared Romuld. 

The next one did. The soaking, black- 
gray mop strands fell away from a pur- 
pling neck to reveal the silver bars of a 
captain. 

At San Rogue in the Philippines the 
Marines from nearby Cavite used to hang 
around Tom Warren’s snake ranch on 
Sunday to watch the weekly feeding of 
a pair of 25-foot pythons. The snakes 
and Romuld were the chief attraction at 
a farewell party there in 1928, given for 
a gang who was returning to the U. &., 
when apparently Nuts couldn’t stand the 


competition. He suddenly stood up and 
announced: 

“I’m goin’ in and wrassle them worms.” 

Before you could say “Gesundheit” he 
was inside one of the cages and circling 
for a half nelson. The astounded snake, 
having just eaten, luckily made no move 
to retaliate in the time it took two brave 
buddies to jerk their yeoman friend out 
of danger. 

Guam had no football field for its 
Leatherneck detail, but the Marine bar- 
racks was full of big talk. Romuld, whose 
100-yard dash record for the Atlantic 
and Pacific fleets still stands, thought 
there -should be more action. The sides 
of a nearby abandoned pig pen were 
kicked down to make room for a little 
real grid work and, despite the fact that 
it had just rained on this certain day, 
the talkers became actors in a slippery, 
sliding sort of way. Especially Nuts, and 











SO-CAMP shows is preparing to send over- 
seas nine plays and seven musicals. Included 
will be such Broadway successes as “Blithe 


“Spirit”, “Three Men On a@& Horse”, “Over 2%”, 
“Junior Miss”, “The First Year”, “The Male Ani- 
mal”, “Ten Little Indians”, “The Firefly”, “Mexican 
Hayride”, “Star and Garter”, “Hellzapoppin”, 
“Irene”, “Porgy and Bess”, and “Oklahoma”. 


The play, “Life With Father”, adapted from the 
Clarence Day stories, has passed the 2000 perform- 
ance mark on Broadway. It is still topped by 


“Abie’s Irish Rose” with 2327 consecutive perform-, 


ances and “Tobacco Road” which holds the all-time 
high with more than 3100. 


Bob Hope has been invited by two flyers with a 
Marine Air Wing somewhere in the Pacific to be 
on hand to put on the first show in Tokyo. 

“You'll have to put on the first show in Tokyo. 
When are you coming?” they wrote. 

Replied Hope: “I’ll be there soon and hope we 
can tear a Thanksgiving turkey in the Mikado’s 
palace. In fact, I can hardly wait. You know me, 
just let me at those Japs—as long as they let you 
boys at them first.” 


Men in the South Pacific are going to get a pre- 
view of four new songs, thanks to producer Bing 
Crosby. At a party for co-producers of the Crosby 

¥picture, “The Great John L”, the groaner had the 
tunes recorded and sent to a friend of his in the 
_ for entertainment of men there. 


More than 2300 persons have written to the studio 
producing the movie “GI Joe” and asked that they 
be given the opportunity of trying out for the role 
of Ernie Pyle, popular war correspondent, on whose 
book the movie will be based. 


‘UADALCANAL veteran Bill “Red” Murphy 

3 did so well in a bit in “Something For The 
Boys,” he gets a bigger film break with his next 
assignment. 

The ingratiating, green-eyed, carrot-topped ex- 
sailor says he got into the movies the easy way-- 
he just walked in and talked himself into a part. 

Bill was a gunner on one of the first US 
Navy ships at Guadalcanal supposed to rendezvous 
with a convoy, but which met up with Jap Zeros 
and a Jap sub instead. Bill accounted for one Jap 
plane before he was blasted into the shark-infested 
water, from which he was rescued five hours later. 

Armed with his medical discharge and the Purple 
Heart, Bill, back in his native Los Angeles, over- 
heard someone on a street car mention that RKO 
was testing young men for the role of “Jersey” in 
“Around With Two Yanks”. On a hunch he walked 
in with 100 other boys, found himself selected for 
the role. He got a bit with Ginger Rogers in “Double 
Furlough” and in 20th Century-Fox’s “Something 
For The Boys,” the same thing; did so well in the 
latter that he was signed for “Nob Hill.” 


During 12 years as an organist, Master Tech. 
Sgt. Kenneth H. Wilson of Boston, Mass., Marine 
chaplain’s specialist, set what is believed to be a 
record by participating in more than 17,000 radio 
broadcasts. His favorite singer of ballads is his sec- 
retary at Camp Lejeune, where he’s now stationed. 
She’s also his wife. 


ALL MARINES FROM BOSTON WAY WILL 
RECOGNIZE THE THEME “RACING 
WITH THE MOON “~THE YOUNG MAN 
WITH A VOICE AND A BAND. HE'S 
ONE OF THE COUNTRIES FAVORITES 
BOTH SWEET AND HOT |. 


VAUGHN STARTED 
HIS SINGING 
CAREER IN THE 
CHURCH CHOIR- 
CUDAHY, WIS. 


OFF THE BANDSTAND HE 
RACES A MOTORCYCLE (iF 
HE FINDS THE GAS)-ALSO 
CLAIMS TO BE A FARMER! 


Betty ‘'\ryant--Opposite Page’ 
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News of the 


Entertainment 


| AND leader Tommy Dorsey appeared before 
the district attorney in Los Angeles and 
gave his account of his much publicized brawl with 
movie actor Jon Hall. Dorsey claims that Hall 
made passes at his wife, Pat Dane, a couple of 
times, even after Dorsey told him to knock it off. 
Accounts of what happened thereafter are 
garbled, but it is definite that there was.a slug fest, 
with Dorsey and Hall both showing up bruised the 
next day. Following the party, Antonio Icaza, 
Panamanian movie actor, filed a $40,000 suit 
against Dorsey charging he had been hurt in the 
battle royal. According to his charges bottles and 
knives appeared in the fracas as well as fists. 


A new Walt Disney movie, “How To Play Foot- 
ball” and starring Goofy, is being distributed for 
showing to servicemen all over the world. 


District Court in Washington upheld the ruling 
of Postmaster General Frank Walker denying Es- 
quire magazine second class mailing privileges. The 
court was shown a great many comic books in the 
course of the trial in an attempt to point out that 
Esquire is no different than other second class 
matter. 


Lt. Rudy Vallee of the Coast Guard is fighting 
the attempt of his wife, film starlet Bettejane Greer, 
to get a divorce. Says the Lt. “I still love her.” 


Cpl. Tommy Farrell of the Army Air Forces 
has a favorite movie star for his pin-up—she’s his 
mother, Glenda Farrell. 


Columnist Irv Kupcinet of the Chicago Daily 
Times claims he heard this one: “She’s such a sweet 
thing. Give her a drink of milk . . . out of a saucer.” 


HIS TOOTING CAREER WAS 
STARTED IN A HIGH SCHOOL 49 oJ 
- TRUMPET WAS £ 
GIVEN TO HiM BY 
A NEIGHBOR 


ZIGGY TALENT STILL 
SINGS “SAM YOU MADE 


- THE PANTS TOO LONG” 


PARKER-REPLACING 
MARILYN DUKE 


IN THE MOVIES-YOULL SEE HIM AT YouR 
FAVORITE SOUTH PACIFIC THEATRE 


A Goldwyn Girl, Betty is 22, weighs 120, 
has brown hair, hazel eyes and refers 
to Portland, Ore., as her “home town.” 


BOB HOPE 
















































































w their right atter they re in. Their main right is the 4 
right to do everything their sergeant tells em to do. 4 
They're thinking about making an Andy Hardy picture j 
without Andy (Mickey Rooney) Hardy. And a lot of 7 
people claim the movies aren't progressing. é 
; 
One nice advantage about poor folks,"” says a sage. @ 
is that they can pick their own friends." Oh yeah... 
try and buddy up to Henry Ford or Rockefeller and see 
how far you get. 
Headline: “Liberators Blast Sorong.” Jeez, we hope ! 
Dorothy wasn't in it. ; 
Navy pilot marries pretty actress Gail Patrick aftera | 
wift courtship. Must have flown her off her feet. 
Sign in Warner Brothers studio: "All dancers will wear 
blue or black stockings. Anyone found wearing anything 
; else will be subject to disciplinary action.’ And that ain't 
“And if we get captured, we're not supposed all, we'll bet. 
to reveal any valuable information ...like Rain or shine, a railroad inapecter a Lowell Mess. has 
; = peer waiking the ma ine tor 23 years. res a man 
Swan is 4 Swell Soaps in One! a a a 
Los Angeles Times movie review: “Eleanor Powell . . . 
That's rj taps cavortingly about. . . ." Sure she doesn't cavort 
at's right, fellas, tappingly, Bub? 
Swan’s = P Marshal Rommel's liver is acting up again. If he were 
4 count em — » Naz’ admiral we might say he was suffering from a 
4 swell soaps in ]: | torpid-ced liver 
Great ¢ Columnist Matt Weinstock in Los Angeles unearthed 
1. vreat for Bath or Shower— this want ad: "For sale, a bed by a lady that shuts up and 
! Swan gives plenty of rich, refresh. looks like a piano." Will she play? 
ing lz 
g lather in a wink... even in hard Burma Weather Blamed By Japs. Atmospheric condi- 
water. ‘ ca ns eae 
tions were neavy with ack-ack. 
- Perfect for Hands and Face— 
| Soap up with Swan and yvou'l! 
shine for that date in town! 1 
A Whiz for Laundry—Swan's 
thick suds make it a cinch to get 
duds clean. - 
| 
4 ideal for Shaving—Swan's Explorer Osa Johnson declares, "The best actors come 
lather is so mild and er | from the jungle, not Hollywood.” What makes her think 
. ‘ eamy, it’s ssn’ H 
periect for shaves! pickin ee 
Buy War Bonds Conveniently,” an oil company 
sdvertises. By all means, don't inconvenience anyone. 
| News bulletin—"Hitler Calls Generals." Whatever he 
calls ‘em goes both ways. 
| Belated report from Saipan said the Japs in “all-out 
| -ounter attack.” Why not say the Japs all-out period? 
Movie double-bill Dept.—"Two Girls and a Sailor" — 
“You Can't Ration Love.” Mebbe not, mebbe not. 
Gycsy Rose Lee is writing another book. Everyone 
would like to see what's between the covers. j 
i 
In Denver a man slugged a woman in the eye and then | 
Tune in to GEORGE BURNS apologized, explaining he had mistaken her for his mother- 7 
& GRACIE ALLEN, with in-law. Oh well, everyone makes a mistake now and then. 1 
Bitt GOODWIN : 
CBS, Tuesday Nights German communique: “South of Minsk German forma- 
FLOATING SOAP tions fought their way further backwards.” That's prac- 
tically the same as retreating forwards. 























THE FUTURE OF AMERICA’S SERVICEMEN 
A Message to Americans 


DR. THOMAS . PARRAN 


Surgeon-General, U.S. Public Health Service 





As broadcast over C.B.S., on the Schenley Laboratories’ program, “THE DOCTOR FIGHTS” 





“ & MONG every 100 men who are wounded 

in battle and reach a hospital, 97 will live, 
according to Surgeon-General Kirk of the 
U. S. Army. 


This means that most of our heroic service- 
men will come back alive — not necessarily 
whole. Blood plasma, the sulfa drugs and penicil- 
lin, in addition to other medical discoveries 
since the last war, are saving a large proportion 
of the most seriously injured men. 


We have a special responsibility to these men 
we love who come back with permanent handi- 
caps. Our doctors have preserved their lives. 
It is for us to see that they live in liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. Each of us must receive 
our returned soldier with pride, neither repelled 
by, nor over-solicitous as to his injury. Most of 
his anxiety about it will stem from worry about 
its effect upon us and upon his chances for live- 
lihood. We must convince him, and prove it by 
our actions, that he has the capacity to be use- 
ful and happy. 


From what I have seen in our Army, Navy 
and Public Health Service Hospitals, very few 
handicapped men want to become the perma. 
nent wards of the Government and spend the 
rest of their days in idleness. They have worked 
hard. They have stood on their feet and slugged 
it out with the enemy. They have endured more 


than they dreamed it was possible to endure. 
They will ask of us—and they will have every 
right to ask—useful work which they are men- 
tally and physically able to do. 


Industry, however, needs to retool its thinking 
before retooling its machinery for postwar pro- 
duction. In the past, men have been ruled by the 
needs of the machine. After the war, jobs, tools, 
machines and national planning must be fitted 
to the men who fought to preserve the nation. 


There is another thing to consider: Many of 
our fighting men have learned new skills. So far 
as is humanly possible, they should go on from 
there. Men who have learned the intricacies of 
radar will not be satisfied peddling magazine 
subscriptions. Men who have flown bombers 
will not be happy untangling red tape. Men who 
have learned to build and use the lightning cal- 
culators used in anti-aircraft fire will not accept 
with grace a job pushing buttons on an elec- 
tric elevator. 


The end of the war may be near or far away. 
The world that follows the war will be what we 
choose to make it, beginning now. Certainly it 
will be different. We must adapt a rich and vigor- 
ous part of that changed world for the participa- 
tion of those men who have returned and will in 
increasing numbers return from the battlefronts, 
broken, perhaps, of body but high of heart.” 





(reprinted as a public service) 
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Jim the Jap Killer 


A citation by Admiral Chester W. Nimitz credits 
19-vear-old Marine PFC James M. Thomas of 
BILTMORE, N. C with killing 60 Japanese 
troops in the struggle for Namur Island. Kwaija- 
lein Atoll, according to a dispatch from Sgt. Ed- 
ward F. Ruder, combat correspondent 
Nimitz bronze star medal to the 


§-foot-6 


awarded the 
150-pound Thomas 


“Hi-Yo, Silver’ 


He's tried it on all the oxen and goats hé 
but couldn't find a nag on Saipan to respond to “Hi 
Yo. Silver 

If he lid find a horse to ride Set Lee Powell 
of HOLLYWOOD would feel at home aboard it 
for he played the Lone Ranger in the movies for 
years before joining the Corps. Powell says he has 
tw Japanese stop signs. One he picked up at a 
road intersection on the island. The other he de- 


my Garand rifle.” 


S§ seen 


scribes as “the real McCoy 


BIG SFOS ORE, | OES 


Edited by Sgt. Hal Bergman 


RARE 


| SO Seer ee ae meee 
Replacement 


At Talasea. New Britain, replacements were tak- 


ing er the front lines. The freshly shaven new- 
comers looked at the vearded, grimy Marine 
dismantling a machine gun. Then, according to 


a combat correspondent 


TSet. Gerald A. Waindel 
this conversation ensued 

What outht did you relieve here, Mac?” 
The weary Marine spat reflectively 

he replied 





The Jap army intantry 


“Thanks For Buggy Ride’ 


The f PFC Talph of DE- 
TROIT gathered sadly around his body. Only a 
few moments before a big mortar had landed a few 
feet from his shellhole and, by all appearances, it 


George 


nrades 





Howe St " f them hopeful of saving him 
made a hasty tter aded the unmoving hgure 
upor t and cautiously inched their way up a 
ti if > t water lle ] ccr I } t the 
’ s t 
n ‘ 7 } set the tter dow am the 
r 11S t ked a! é s 
Caret PFC Taly felt his x 
, our weapons—our aircraft carriers and our landing 
s i < « Square awa 
, I ees for the raft Because the American people are put- 
y AankKS, Mate t . “ 
‘ cate ting out the goods, we are able to carry the fight 
‘ $ waiking DackK t his 


\War-we Gyrenes, anxious to get Dack State 
gent take a if fr the ¢ k t ne Dog at 
t i ‘ ac K e States cially an 
f 

t k 

At whe e Carriddea i Army r 
t tT t ‘ arb wet i. readay t sail 
‘ eta t t s ereq back t tne 
| A The ss < n tneir 

’ K 1h Na k k p the Ing plank 

: ‘ ‘ ist t nis eft ne 
s roKe ; ’ S t at r t f huis 

Ss ; 
ah 
I ‘ ge aboard : : 1 you 

ca iK¢ e' 

Tw burly MPs ga chase and quickly over 
haule hin After some rough-and-tumble. they 
half-dragged, half-carried him aboard the ship 

A few hours later. when the transport was at 
s es were inted. There was one soldier 
V egri raises Public 

andegrift P Publ 

I sing labor for its production record and the 


ts war effort, Lieut. Gen. A. A 


the source 


from the people who are paying for, and building 


WE .-the Marines 


continually 
How to Get Home ittle surprise 


truly these operations are ‘combined oper- 





ated Lieut 





Dwarfed by the huge wing of a Jap seaplane, these Marines examine the results of the bombing and 
strafing of the ship. The four-motored ‘‘Mavis'’ was caught on the ground at the Nip base on Saipan 


the enemy 


me front.’ 


Find the Japs 





LIEUT. SABINI 
Drew the fire 


You can't kill Japs until you find them, reasone 


when his platoon became immobilized by well-con- 
cealed enemy fire on Bougainville 


ausing him great consternation and no 


John A. Sabini of WASHINGTON, D. C 


Acting on the 






































creed of the good officer who will not ask his men 
to do anything he hesitates to do himself, Lieut 
Sabini deliberately exposed himself, drew enemy 


with amphibious tactics which are ire and enabled his men to knock out the Jap 


position and move forward 
Wounded in the chest and left leg. the lieutenant 
received the Silver Star medal for gallantry. He is 


ions’ —the mbination being the armed forces the son of an Army colonel who is in charge of 
i the American people in the industries, on the more than 700 post exchanges throughout the Cen- 
and the patriotic organizations on the tral Pacific area 


Welcome Home 


It didn’t seem right to the crew of a Buffalo 
amphibian tank when they churned into their own 
lines after a very tough day and saw their buddies 
simply scatter. Nobody greeted them. No welcome 
mat was spread out. It just didn’t seem right 

And it wasn't. They found that out soon—by 
radio. They had arrived with an anti-tank charge 
affixed to their vehicle by the Japs. They got rid 
of it—but fast 


In the Bag 


A brand new type of ration, called “assault ra- 
tions,” were carried by the Marines who went 
ashore at Saipan. 


ee 
_ — mm oa : 
— +~— ag i An 
i Enclosed in a transparent bag, it contains one 


chocolate candy bar, two sacks of hard candy, one 
package of cigarets and one box of matches 
Nope—no beer. 
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Champ Swimmer 





PVT. E. B. DAVIDGE 
He qualified 


Pvt. Edwin B. Davidge looked so good swimming 
the breast stroke in his qualification trial that 
Capt. Edward Rawling, athletic director for Re- 
cruit Depot, San Diego. held a stop-watch on him, 
then asked who he was 

He was, it turned out, the captain of the 1943 
Yale swimming team. He was also the 1939 junior 
and 1941 senior New Jersey breast stroke champion, 
member of the 1942 National AAU 300-yard 
championship medley and of the 1942 Yale medley 
team which set the 150-yard record of one minute 
18 9 10 seconds. 

Davidge, who is 22, is a graduate of Columbia 
University and attended Yale University where he 
majored in chemical engineering. 


Medal of Honor 


The second living enlisted Marine to receive the 
Medal of Honor is PFC Richard Keith Sorenson, 
20, of ANOKA, MINN. This award went to PFC 
Sorenson for action on Namur island, Kwajalein 
atoll, Feb. 2, 1944—the same day and place of the 
act of heroism which brought the same award, 
posthumously, to Lt. Col. Aquilla James Dyess of 
AUGUSTA, GA. 

Sorenson was sitting in a shell hole with five 
other Marines when a Jap grenade dropped in. Sor- 
enson threw himself on it, to save the others. Only 
a miracle enabled him to live through it. He is now 
recuperating at USNH, Seattle. 


Midnight Marauders 


It’s midnight on an island in the Pacific. Marines 
have dug in for the night. Suddenly they get a re- 
port that Japs have broken through at a point in 
our lines. A few minutes later they hear gunfire 
and then weird and eerie sounds. 

These sounds approach. Nearer. Nearer. The Lt. 
shouts, “Get ready for a banzai charge, men.” 

It’s a charge all right. But the chargers aren't 


a 


Japs—they’re pigs, goats and chickens, scared silly 
by the firing, and running for dear life. 

The communique doesn't state whether or not the 
Marines repulsed this attack. 


Treasure Island 


No doubt about it, when the first USO camp 


show hits Saipan, the girls will go for StfSgt. Fran- 


cis J. Acosta, Jr.. a combat correspondent from 
WASHINGTON, D. C. The reason? Well, Acosta 
dove into a heap of rubble during a Jap mortar at- 
tack and came up with a pair of undamaged, pure 
silk ladies’ hose. 

He couldn't have done that well in Gimbel's 
basement. 





Address Known 


LONGO & DORF 
Change of Address 


The boot camp buddies of Platoon 440 at Recruit 
Depot in San Diego don't intend to lose track 
of each other when they begin to get shifted around 
and they've evolved a novel system for keeping in 
contact. 

They've elected one of their members’ girl- 
friends “Miss Platoon 440” and have arranged for 
her to act as the clearing house for addresses and 
“forwarding depot” for mail for all members of the 
platoon. Pvt. Walter E. Dorf, who served in Nica- 
ragua and Haiti during a previous hitch, is the 
guy and Miss Josephine B. Sanquinet of ST. 
LOUIS, MO.. is the gal. Pvt. Dorf, who dropped 
in at THE LEATHERNECK west coast office, 
MCB San Diego, to leave his change of address, 
is showing Sgt. Al Longo. office manager, a pic- 
ture of Platoon 440 TURN PAGE 
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come out, wherever you are.’ 


Asiatic Okie 


China-duty Marines will appreciate a report from 
that country by Pvt. Cal Tinney of the U. S. Army 


In civilian life Tinney is known as one of the most 
lroll of newspaper columnists and radio com- 
mentators 

Writing from “Somewhere in China Tinney 
wrote I have no inferiority complex about China 


What if it is the oldest country in the world? After 


I crossed “the Hump.” I felt old, too 
And I feel so at home in China, I would swear 
I was in Oklahoma. Don't everybody here carry a 


gun? Don't this rice wine taste just like Oklahoma 

rn? And the farmers here do all the work and 
get none of the money—if that ain't Oklahoma then 
I never been there 

I] came in here on one of those long-g-g-2 
B-29's. Got here Wednesday. My pilot got here 
Monday. So far I don't see anything wrong with 
Army life in China that a blonde wouldn't cure.” 


Memo For Tokyo Rose 


Note to Tokyo Rose Better get on the ball, 
Babe. and learn what's going on in the world 
The Marines on Saipan are just a bit angry with 
ou and may displace you as No. 1 on their Hit 
Parade 

The reason for this fall from grace is explained 
by TSet. Irving Schlossenberg, a Marine Corps 
combat correspondent, of WASHINGTON, D. C 

It seems that the Saipan Marines’ favorite en- 
emy. the sweet voiced propagandist of Radio Tokyo 
has failed to acknowledge that Marines are on 
Saipan 

Each night she starts off her program with a 
salutation to the boys in Australia. and all her 
little boneheads’ in the South Pacific, but no men- 
tion of Saipan 

‘The boys on Saipan don't consider themselves 
a part of the South Pacific, but rather a new and 
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This Marine wasn't playing when he told the cringing Jap in the foxhole on Namur to “Come out, 
The Nip wouldn't come out so he had to be tagged with a slug 


exclusive group; the Central Pacific ‘Boneheads’.” 

Tokyo Rose, he admonishes, had better do some- 
thing about it, and quick or Bing Crosby is going 
back into first place! 


Too Cold 


At the Navy Building in Washington, the main- 
tenance staff received a complaint about the air 





conditioning on the fourth deck; one of the high 
ranking officers said it was too cold up there 

There wouldn't be any point to this story if the 
complainant didn't happen to be Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd. explorer of both the arctic and 
antarctic 


Nice Little Party 


“We had a nice little party here last night.” re- 
marked red-headed Sgt. Harold B. Holbrook of 
GREENVILLE. N. C.., as he tinkered with a cap- 
tured Jap machine gun the morning after the first 
night on Tinian in the Marianas 

During the night. Holbrook and six of his squad. 
with the help of “Old Slugger’—a .50 caliber ma- 
chine gun—nipped off 106 Nips and didn't lose 
a man 





By the Numbers 


Maybe the WAVES started it, maybe the WR’s, 
anyhoo, the gals are singing it and it’s proved to 
be most popular with their military men-friends. It 
goes like this: 


I want a kiss by the numbers, 

Give me a kiss in the regulation way. 

I used to kiss without any thought of cadence, 
In manner civilian, like all other maidens. 

But now it's different, oh so different, 

Since the Marine Corps put a uniform on me. 
So give me a kiss by the numbers— 

In cadence, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 

Mark time—Harch! 


Room Service 

Thanks to a forced landing on Saipan, Navy Lieu- 
tenant (jg) Gordon A. Love of BUFFALO, 
N. Y., spent his first night in a foxhole. It rained 
a bit during the night and a Marine covered the 





pilot with a poncho. Asked, in the morning, how 
he had felt about his experience, Lt. Love said: 
“Boy, it was just like service in the Statler.” 


Post-War Planning 


All night long the Japs poured mortar and artil- 
lery shells into the Marines’ positions and in the 
morning the Japs blasted them out of their com- 
mand post, driving them to the water's edge of 
the beachhead. 

When the barrage lifted. there were five Ma- 
rines huddled in a shell crater, exhausted and shaken 
from bomb concussions. They lit their first cigarets 
in 24 hours and took off their helmets and stretched 
their legs. 

A PFC said, “Wonder what we'll do for excite- 
ment when this war is over?” 

A TSagt.. veteran of three Pacific campaigns gave 
him the answer. The TSat. said: “I know what I'll 
do, brother. I'll sit on my front porch and listen 
to the sparrows and robins beat their feet on the 
grass. That will be just about all the noise I'll want.” 


Horse Sense From a Dog 


PANCHO & FRIEND 
They sold bonds 


“So What?", says Pancho, the Charleston Navy 
Yard Marine maseot. “So I ain't so handsome like 
Tyrone Power. And so I did get busted to private 
while he gets upped to first louey. And so I can 
still say: ‘Buy a bond and bust the Japs and 
Huns’ can't I? And so what are you going to do 
about it?; that bond, I mean.” Lieut. Power, who 
recently won his Navy wings upon completion 
of training at Naval Air Training Center, Corpus 
Christi, Tex., called on Pancho for assistance when 
he was assign a the task of boosting war bond sales 
at the South Carolina Navy yard 
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DEEP six 


The American Red Cross, American Legion, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars and Disabled American 
Veterans have been appointed officially to aid 
discharged Marines and other vets in filing claims 
for all government benefits. ... Gobs aboard a 
U. S. ship in the Pacific have a new “secret 
weapon . While they were putting out a fire, a Jap 
plane swooped down on them. The fast-thinking 
sailors quickly pointed their high-pressure hoses to- 
wards the plane and “sohelpus,” the Jap shied away 
like a frightened pigeon. .. . Market Report: Quo- 
tations of Marine-Native trading along the Guadal- 
canal bourse: corn cob pipe, grass skirt; mirror. 
pig tooth necklace; tin of tobacco. wooden comb; 
cigarets. two papayas; shoes, nothing. . The war 
is costing the U. §S. $170,235.65 a minute. Who's 
doping off? . At Camp Cooke, Cal., civilian low 
shoes Were removed from the “banned for off-duty” 
list because Brig. Gen. Charles Kilburn said he 
didn't want civilians beating his men at jitter- 
bugging 


SgtMaj. Kenneth E. Goldthwaite of MCAS 
EL CENTRO. CAL.., is the author of two novels, 
40 short stories and a number of mystery serials 
His latest: “You Did It.” And Corp. H. G 
Felsen of DES MOINES, IOWA, who writes for 
the PI “BOOT” as Gunther Gherkin, has had eight 
books published in two years. His newest: “Some 
Follow the Sea.” “So you have 13 children,” 
queried the suspicious draft official, “any born be- 
fore Pearl Harbor?” Most Marines will prob- 
ably agree with the Servicemen's Edition of the 





\ 


CIO News when it remarks: “Girls with brains as 
well as looks, flourish mostly just in books. But if 
both cannot be had, then girls with looks are not 
And at Fort Bragg. N. C.. Ist Sgt. 


si had 


Gordon M. Gibbs, who weighs 270 pounds and has 
a 47-inch waist, needs two GI belts to go around 
his middle. 


At Parris Island, Boots David H. Scott, Herman 
V. LaMark and Alvin E. Johnson were called out 
of ranks and handed commissions as Lieutenants 
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(jg) in the U. S. Navy. They had applied for the 
commissions before being drafted and accepted in 
the Marine Corps. . . . At an advanced Pacific base 
an artillery uftiit was firing during*maneuvers when 
cattle strayed on the range. Ten former cow- 
punchers were immediately located and given 
the job of rounding-up the cattle—with jeeps... . 
The Chance-Vought Corsair F4U-1, used by Ma- 
rine fighter pilots. have been given increased range 
with the addition of droppable belly tanks... . 
Marine Ist Lieut. Frank A. Kemp, Jr.. of DEN- 
VER, COLO., received two Army decorations for 
heroism on successive days. The Silver Star and 
the Soldier's Medal were presented for action on 
New Georgia last summer. . . . When the Polack 
Brothers ¢éircus came to San Diego, Pvt. Georgia 
McMahone, USMCWR., got in for free. She used to 
be a flying trapeze artist with this outfit... . To 
halt battle-scuttlebut during the fighting on Saipan. 
a bulletin board was posted outside the CP with the 
latest straight dope on the progress of the 
campaign. 


Lacking recreational facilities, Marines in Alaska 
got together, built themselves a recreation hall and 
named it Upshur Hall in commemoration of the late 
Major General William Upshur, former commander 
of the Department of the Pacific. ... Harry B 
Lauder, FM 1c has written a song entitled: “A 
Kiss to My Marine.” Medicos with Marines in 
the Marshalls have been substituting ordinary gela- 
tine desserts for the paste usually used with fracture 
bandages. Said one victim: “Now they're bandaging 
us in six delicious flavors” . Reports emanat- 
ing from Bougainville have it that bald-headed Ma- 
rines and Seabees are now growing luxuriant crops 
of hair as a result of applications of local mud and 
water. Applications of bald-headed men for duty on 





Bougainville will be made through channels... . 
Afloat in the Pacific in a rubber boat after their 
plane had sunk, two Marine pilots saw a Jap sub 
rise to the surface. “Wave at them,” said one, “and 
when they get close, we'll ram ‘em!" 


Asked if he didn't fear getting lost in enemy terri- 
tory, one Marine scout replied, no, if he got lost all 
he had ta do was sit down and play some solitaire. 
pretty soon somebody would be along to lean over 
his shoulder and say, “Don’t play that card, play 
this one.” ... At Camp Lejeune has been dedi- 
cated the first building ever erected at a Marine 
base specifically for use of the American Red Cross. 
... Whenever a captain we know finds a man 
asleep on the watch, he simply belts him a good 
one on the jaw and disappears into the darkness 
He seldom has a second offender. .. . When PFC 
George M. Dickens of LITTLE ROCK, ARK 
was rendered speechless by a Jap machine gun slug 
which broke his right jaw, he waited until another 
Marine came up and then wrote in the sands of 
Tarawa: “Please send my wrist watch home to my 
mother’, and added her address. The fellow took the 
watch and moved on. Contrary to his expectations. 
Dickens lived, but the fellow to whom he gave the 
watch was. he later learned, killed in action 


Fighting agrees with PFC John J. (Big Jack) Mc- 
Nutt of WHITE SALMON, WASH. During a 
South Pacific boxing tournament he entered the 
semi-finals as a light heavy, took time out to polish 
off a few Japs and returned to be entered in the 
heavyweight class.... When PFC Edward E 
Przybyszewski of CHICAGO, who holds two ci- 
tations from General Vandegrift, was asked how the 
Marines pronounced his name, he said: “Kelly.” . . . 





™ 7 
At a war bond rally in WALLA WALLA, WASH 
Marine Lieut. Eugene Robison of that city, now in 
the -Pacific. got the necktie of Gov. Arthur B 
Langlie of Washington by buying $10,000 worth of 
bonds. 


In New Guinea an official order has been issued 
“Hereafter no member of this mess personne! shall 
curse the cook either on or off duty. Cooks are 
human, too, and they are doing the best they can.” 
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WE THE MARINES—(continued) 


Among First of 





PEACOCK 


HARDY 


When the first wounded Marines were brought to the States from 
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HYMEL BRUNS 





Saipan Casualties to Reach Stateside 





JAGGER VICKNAIR 


on the first wave and was wounded in the back by mortar fragments as 


Saipan, the six enlisted men shown above were among them. Each he led his machine gun squad through the surf. Sgt. Walden S. Hymel, 


wounded seriously, they are shown here not because they are distin- 


27, af New Orleans, was injured in the face and left hand as he helped 


guished from the others who fought and were wounded with them, to bring in supplies and evacuate wounded. PFC John Charles Bruns, 


but because they are typical of the youthful, rugged, unconquerable 
U. S. Marines who are beating their way to Tokyo. Nineteen-year-old 
PFC Kenneth Hardy of Lynwood, Pa., was knocked out by shrapnel 
just 15 minutes after he hit the beach, but not before he got two Jap 
grenadiers. Corp. Wendell Peacock of Los Angeles, also 19, came in 


20, of Baltimore, Md., lost his right arm to a heavy caliber artillery shell 
at 1100 of D Day. Mortar fragments ripped into the upper left arm of 
Corp. William D. Jagger, 22, of Silver Lake, Ind., as he came in with 
the fourth wave. PFC Joseph D. Vicknair, 19, of Reserve, La., lost the 
sight of his right eye on the third day of fighting near the city of Garapan. 





Combat Linguist 


PFC Ariel Hernandez of EL PASO, TEXAS. 
captured 31 Japs on Saipan all by himself—but 
denies it 

It seems that Hernandez—a member of an en- 
gineering unit and just filling in on some front 
line combat duty—speaks Japanese quite well. So 
when Marines were busy blasting Japs out of caves 
with high explosives, Hernandez crawled to the 
mouth of a large one while other Marines covered 
his advance with rifle and carbine fire. Once there, 
he called on the Japs to surrender 

They came out, 31 of them, forlorn-looking, with 
hands in the air. But Hernandez refused to take 
any credit. He only shrugged and said, in ex- 
planation 

“They were scared” 

Apparently, though, when it comes to using the 
Japanese language. Hernandez knows how to 
talk turkey 


Hutton's Public 
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BETTY HUTTON 
She said Okay 


Betty Hutton doesn't have to worry any more 
She'll always have a public. At least three SoPac 
Marines will swear by her for life 

About to return to the States, SSgt. Charles J 
Jomaco, PFC Lionel Ober and PFC Raymond 
Doherty bet their outht they could get a date 
with Betty 

Back in Camp Pendleton, the boys wrote the ef- 
fervescent blonde and darned if she didn't say okay 
She had them on the set of “Here Come the Waves” 
and then took them to lunch at Lucey’s 
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SGT. HOFFMAN 
Scat for skeet 


Now anything can happen in the Marine Corps! 
A woman is instructing Marines in one of the things 
for which they are most famous—shocting! 

Sgt. Shirley Hoffman of YOUNGSTOWN, 
OHIO, is instructing pilots and gunners at the 
Santa Barbara Air Station in the complex business 
of skeet shooting which has been found to be of 
great value to men who will be shooting at moving 
targets in the air 

Sgt. Hoffman, who has been shooting a rifle since 
she was eight, is a four-time holder of the Ohio 
State and Midwestern women’s and junior skeet 
titles. When the trapman says “Scat” to the skeet. 
Shirley is sure to knock down the clay pigeon 


Harvard Alumni Note 


This is the straight dope. Because we got it from 
Sgt. John B. T. Campbell, Jr.. a combat corre- 
spondent, and he got it from a chaplain 

A Jap pilot. who parachuted from his disabled 
plane during an air attack on Marine installations 
on Saipan, turned out to be a graduate of the School 


oe 
} 


of Business Administration at Harvard University 
And not one of the six Marines who took him 
prisoner had ever gone beyond high school. 

Too bad, in a way. they couldn't have been 
Yale men 


Mail Call 


You get some very funny mail out in the Pacific. 
Take the letter Sgt. Bill Fletcher of NASHVILLE, 
TENN., got from home—with a money order in it. 
Fletcher, who read it while parked in a Saipan fox- 
hole, called over to the next one: “Hey Mac, here's 
ten bucks—run over to the corner tavern and bring 
back three cases of Budweiser.” 

Or Sgt. Lee Paoelskas of EAST GRANBY, VT., 
who read this one aloud to the boys from the girl 
next door: “Are there any girls where you are, 
white ones I mean, and are you doing any dancing?” 
To which one of his buddies called: “Tell her about 
the Saipan Judy you picked up hopping between 
the mortar shells, pal.” 


Washington Conference 





FOX & VASVARY 
They kept a date 


Walking back from the front lines on Guadal- 
canal two years ago, Joe Fox of Washington recog- 
nized a familiar face among the men going up to 
the front. “Hi, Eddie.” he shouted, for it was his 
hometown buddy, Sgt. Eddie Vasvary. 

Eddie waved and, as the lines pressed forward, 
shouted, “Meet you at the Mayfair.” 

“O. K., it’s a date,” Joe hollered back. 

That date was kept the other day when Vasvary 
returned home on furlough and looked up Fox, since 
honorably discharged. They had a few drinks at the 
Mayfair nitespot and conferred about old times. 





1. Q. ANSWERS from page 14 


1. No one could possibly know of what the avia- 
tor was thinking because his death occurred before 
he could have told any one his thought. 

2. The fallacy is that Mr. G. definitely had to 
look out of the window on his right side to see any 
possible damage; for the right side of the car got 
it, and he couldn't have seen the sun on that side 
while traveling north at that time of day. 

3. The crook entered the door which Mr. F., 
the dope. had left unlocked. 

4. This jerk only named four countries, later re- 
fers to them as five. 

5. The judge, bless his heart, was jus 
cross-eyed. 
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i Last of the services to open its ranks to 
C 7 women. the Marine Corps today ts as 
proud of its Women's Reserve as it is of its 
reputation as a fighting outfit. 

And no wonder! Of these hand-picked women 
who have voluntarily answered their country’s 
\. A. Vandergrift has said: “. 
they have out-Marined the Marines.” 


call, General 


True Marines in every sense of the Corps’ 


traditions, jealous of its reputation, alert to up- 
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America Free 





hold its honor, they are performing scores of 
tasks which free more Marines to fight. In every 
respect in loyalty to nation and devotion to 
duty, in courage, stamina and willingness to serve 

. they are emulating the men who are writing 
the bright new chapters of Marine Corps history. 

All of us here at Pontiac—where war produc- 
tion has been our business for many, many 
Marine Corps 


months—honor and salute the 


Women's Reserve. 


S& MOTOR DIVISION 


YY General Motors Corporation 
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HERE’S JUST WHAT 
YOU'VE BEEN 
LOOKING FOR! 





Been looking for a cigarette with real pre-war 
flavor? Then Raleigh is your answer! For Raleighs 
are still made from fully aged, golden domestic 
leaf, blended with rich, aromatic Turkish tobaccos 
from ample stocks of pre-war vintages— now irre- 
placeable. 










Yes, and Raleighs are double-fresh too. They’re 
kept that way by the best pre-war moistening in- 
gredient, and by an exclusive laminated inner 
wrap. Get fresher Raleighs today — they taste better 
naturally! Quality is never rationed in a Raleigh. 


Raleigh 


If your cigarette tastes ‘‘different’’... smoke Raleigh 


TUNE IN: Hildegarde Tuesdays, ‘‘Beat the Band’’ Wednesdays, ‘‘People Are Funny'’ Fridays, NBC Network. 
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PLAIN OR TIPPED } UNION MADE 
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Gadget 


MERICAN fighting 
A men had to learn 

jungle warfare the 
hard way on Bataan and 
Guadalcanal. But out of 
their experiences have 
come new devices which 
help reduce the .grim 
risks encountered on steaming Pacific islands. One of these 
handy gadgets is the jungle flotation bladder, now being is- 
sued to Marines as combat equipment. Carried in a small 
canvas cover when not in use, it is a rubber bladder slightly 
larger than the kind used in a football. It weighs about as 
much as a can of tobacco and is as convenient to carry. As 
illustrated, it is easy to use. Just slip it inside your dun- 
garee jacket (two are better than one) and blow it up. To hold 
the air in, bend the hose double and tuck it under the strap 
on the cover. With both bladders inflated, you'll look like 
a pin-up girl, only more so. The new bust-balloon is guaran- 
teed to keep you and your gear afloat for an indefinite period. 
In making a landing on an enemy-held beach, it will help 
you swim in without getting exhausted and will make it 
easier for your buddies to tow you in if you are wounded. 
As a swimming aid, the bladder simplifies the important busi- 
ness of keeping your helmeted head low in the water. re- 
ducing the size of the target offered the enemy. Twenty-five 
or thirty of the bladders, stuffed into a doubled-over poncho, 
make a serviceable raft to ferry ammunition, food and other 
supplies across a body of water. They can be used as can- 
teens, and as pillows are assets in any foxhole. 












Placed inside a dungaree 
blouse, bladder is easily 
blown up, as shown here. 
Two are better than one 
for very obvious reason. 
To seal air in, just tuck 
end of tube under strao 
on cover, button jacket 


This is how you will look, 
something like an outsize 
pin-up gal. Thus equipped 
you can keep yourself and 
all your gear afloat for a 
long time, swim to shore 
without getting exhausted 
or wait for rescuing ship 


TURN PAGE 
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FOR HI-ENJOYMENT 
SAY “HI-MAC"/ 


WAVES AND SPARS 
HAVE A KNACK... 








THEY GET “PICK-UP” 
WITH HI-MAC/ 


For candy-eating satisfaction, there's noth- 
ing quite like ““Hi-Mac’’! You'll dote on its 
coat of rich, mellow chocolate, and find its 
center-filling is thrilling . . . so soft, so 
smooth, so sweet. Besides, there's a laver of 
chewy caramel to make the treat complete. 
Be wise, like the G.I.’s. Buy “Hi-Mac’"! 





Bite view 
ora ‘hi-Mac 













WELL, WELL, IT’S SHOTWELL! 


Shotwell, makers of famous Puritan Marsh- 





mallows, make the ““Hi-Mac”™ bar. For years 





you've known Puritans. Now try something 





entirely different yet with the same high 
quality. Try the ““Hi-Mac” bar! 
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Platter chatter. Soft lights. that big bright smile. For 


Time on your hands — a winning smile will 
and no cookie. Brother! often make everything 


That's the time to turn on six, two and even. 








A BIG BRIGHT SMILE 
DOES THE TRICK 





Brighten up that smile with Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia Tooth Paste. It cleans teeth effectively. 
And, because it contains the equivalent of 75°% genuine 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia, also neutralizes on contact 
harmful mouth acids which are a frequent cause of 
tooth decay and gum irritation. 

Get a tube of Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia Tooth Paste 
or the equally effective Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
Tooth Powder today from your PX or elsewhere. You'll 
soon have the teeth-cleaning situation well in hand. 


You'll like its delightful minty flavor. Leaves your 
breath like a whiff of springtime. 




















HANDY GADGET aneuasunint 





Supported by bladders, platocn under full gear heads into deep 
water. Gadgets enable them to keep heads low, even in shallows 





< : na ll ‘ = -_ = 
sa 
a we ah. ‘ 
The flotation bladders look and feel awkward, but do not prevent 
freedom of action such as climbing up cargo net on rescuing ship 





Here Marines are launching raft made of 27 bladders stuffed into 
doubled-over poncho. A raft of this size will support 700 pounds 





Three Marines tow one of their buddies, in full gear, on bladder 
raft, showing how it can be used to ferry wounded men or supplies 
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In clinical tests, eminent doctors 
found and reported that— 


WHEN SMOKERS CHANGED TO PHILIP 
MORRIS, SUBSTANTIALLY EVERY CASE 
OF IRRITATION OF NOSE OR THROAT— 
DUE TO SMOKING—CLEARED UP COM- 
PLETELY OR DEFINITELY IMPROVED. 











For the sake of your nose and 
throat—on evidence like that — 
you certainly ought to fry this 


finer-tasting cigarette! 


THE CIGARETTE THAT’S 
RECOGNIZED BY DOCTORS 


—proved far less irritating to 


















the nose and throat! 


ALL FOR PHILIP MonRis 


America’s FINEST Cigarette 
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an action story from the files of 


SMMNMUNCS 





DIVING THROUGH FLAK 


HE attack is on! A squadron of 
Grumman Helleats against an 
enemy destrover 
How much damage can they do? 
Plenty. On rare occasions—and 
without bombs— Helleats have 
sunk a destroyer. Their .50 caliber 
bullets can pierce armor—strafe 
personnel—and transform the 
ship’s bridge and upper works into 
a shambles. 
The enemy has the advantage of 
striking first. His pom poms can 


hurl four two-pound shells into the 
air every second. But those pom 
pom gunners have to be good. Their 
aim must anticipate a Hellcat's 
position by 50 or more yards. Not 
an easy task. Our Navy flyers are 
past masters at swift maneuvers. 
Also, because the U. S. Navy 
puts a high value on the lives of its 
flvers, Grumman Helleats are de- 
signed to “take it’’ as well as dish 
it out. Many a pilot has brought 
his flak-riddled plane back to its 


flat top ...and both have gone 
forth to fight again. 

The men and women of Grumman 
Aircraft salute the men of the Navy 
who fly Hellcats. 





AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION - Bethpage, L. I., N. Y. 
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from their home states in the November elections, and cannot 
use the Federal ballot supplied by the Government. Otherwise, 
the rules for servicemen’s voting are fairly simple. 

Under stateside procedure, each Marine receives a postcard, which he 
fills in and mails to the secretary of state in his home state. This card 
is an application for an absentee ballot, which the state will send to you, 
and on which you may record your preference for President, and any 
candidates for senator and representative running in your state, as well 
as all other local candidates. 

The Navy is obliged to provide such postcard applications and they 
may be used in all states except one, as described below. The Navy 
also must make available all information on election dates, assist in 
taking voters’ oaths and expedite the mailing and receipt of applications, 
blank ballots and the completed ballots. To vote by state ballot, stateside 
Marines must be eligible under the laws of their home states. These 
vary. as the accompanying chart will show. A few states plan to mail 
state ballots to servicemen without application, but don’t depend on this; 
mail the postcard your unit CO will provide and be safe. If uncertain 
of your eligibility, write your secretary of state, giving him your past 
residence history and asking for a ballot if determined eligible. Some 
states, as noted in the chart, require poll tax payments, either in person 
or by someone else acting for you; some insist on personal registration 
or registration by a relative or friend for you. But on the whole, the pro- 
visions now are not difficult. The primary move is to fill out and mail 
the postcard application and any problems that come up can be ironed 
out at your unit HQ. Soon as you get your state ballot, fill it out, swear 
to it before the proper witnesses and send it off without delay. 

Hospital patients, those physically incapacitated or unable to write, 
may use special voting facilities; prisoners in the brig, and those Marines 
awaiting discharge will receive opportunity also to record their vote. To 
be on the safe side, the postcard application should be sworn to as well 
as the final ballot, and usually any NCO, sergeant or above, or com- 
missioned officer can do this for you. 

The following chart briefs give specific requirements of the various 
states. Look up yours and proceed from there. 

(In all states but Georgia, voters must be 21 as of 7 Nov. 44; Georgians 
can be 18 as of election day. Some states require oaths be administered 
by commissioned officers: these are shown. Unless designated, no poll 
tax is required.) 


M ARINES on stateside duty are required to use absentee ballots 
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ALABAMA— Must register in person within state: can use postcard 
application thereafter. Poll tax required. Applications will be honored 
up to 2 Nov. and completed ballot must be back by 7 Nov. Send postcard 
to Secretary of State, Montgomery. Commisioned officer must administer 
all oaths. 

ARIZONA— Registration required; may be done by relative for service- 
man. Postcard and state ballot approved. Applications good until 4 Nov.; 
must have finished ballot back by 7 Nov. Commissioned officer must 
administer oaths. Application card goes to State Secretary, Phoenix. 

ARK ANSAS— Registration by postcard application okay: so is the state 
absentee ballot. No time limit on applications, but finished ballot must be 
back in state by 7 Nov. Commissioned officer must administer oaths. 
Send applications to State Secretary, Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA— Postcard application and state absentee ballot are au- 
thorized. Will accept applications at any time, and completed ballot must 
be marked by 7 Nov. and may reach state by 23 Nov. Application goes 
State Secretary, Sacramento. 

COLORADO— Postcard application is okay, also state absentee ballot. 
Applications good until noon, 4 Nov., and completed ballot, if mailed 
7 Nov., will be received up to 22 Nov. Card goes to Denver, care State 
Secretary. 

CONNECTICUT — Use postcard as application for registration; return 
registration certificate and then ballot will be sent. No deadline on appli- 
cation, but completed ballot must be received by 6 Nov. Commissioned 
officer must administer all oaths. Send card to Hartford 

DELAWARE— Must register in person within state. Postcard applica- 
tion is okay for obtaining state absentee ballot, and State Secretary at 
Dover will accept applications up to 4 Nov. Completed ballots must 
reach state by 7 Nov. 

FLORIDA — Must register in person in state to vote in local elections, 
but state absentee ballots, received as result of postcard application will 
be counted in Presidential and Congressional elections, even if voter is 
unregistered. Applications good any time, but completed ballot is due 
in state by 7 Nov. Commissioned officer must give all oaths. Send ap- 
plication to Tallahassee. 
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*REMEMBER, AFTER THE WAR YOU HAVE A DATE WITH 
OUR MANAGER IN YOUR STATE. HE‘LL BE LOOKING 
FOR MEN OF AMBITION AND GRIT. THE REWARDS 
OF LIFE INSURANCE SELLING ARE: |. GOOD PAY- 
A STEADY WORKER WITH SELLING ABILITY CAN 
EARN $4000 TO $9000 AND MORE. 2. GOOD COM~- 
MUNITY STANDING -— AN ABLE LIFE INSURANCE MAN 
COMMANDS RESPECT. 3. LIBERAL RETIREMENT PLAN. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
“Final in America” Lewis W. Douglas, Asumnz 


34 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK CITY 5,N.¥ 
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‘BRING ME DOWN A BOTTLE OF BLUE RIBBON” 











3:33 FINE BREWS BLENDED 
INTO ONE GREAT BEER 














Cope. 1944, Pabst Brewing Com 
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HOW TO VOTE (continued) 


GEORGIA—Voter must obtain, direct from county tax collector or tax 
commissioner, or via friend, special registration form and ballot appli- 
cation. No deadline on receipt of applications, but finished ballot must 
be in state by 7 Nov. No oaths are required. Application goes to Atlanta, 

IDAHO — Postcard application (mail it to Boise) and absentee ballot 
are okay. No time limit, but completed ballot must be in state by 7 Nov, 

NLINOIS— Postcard and absentee ballot approved; application dead- 
line 2 Nov., completed ballot due in state by 7 Nov. Commissioned officer 
must give all oaths. Card goes to Springfield 

INDIANA— Postcard and state ballot system approved, but 23 Oct. ig 
latest application will be received at Indianapolis, and completed bal- 
lot is due in state 7 Nov. 

10WA—Postcard and absentee ballot are legal, with no deadline on 
former, but finished vote is due in state 6 Nov., and commissioned officer 
must administer all oaths. Send card application to Des Moines. 

KANSAS— Use postcard and absentee ballot. Former may be sent 
through 2 Nov. and finished ballot is due in state 7 Nov. Commissioned 
officer must give oaths. Application must be sent to Topeka. 

RENTUCK Y—Nothing unusual here, but get completed ballot into 
state by 7 Nov. and have commissioned officer give oaths. Postcard 
goes to Secretary State, Frankfort. 

LOUVISIANA—Registration in person within state required. Postcard ap- 
plication and absentee ballot okay, with no deadline on former, but 6 
Nov. is latest for receipt of completed vote in state. Commissioned of- | 
ficer must give oaths. Send card to State Secretary at Baton Rouge. 

MAINE — Usual procedure governs. Get finished ballot to state by 7 
Nov. Card goes to State Secretary, Augusta. 

MARYLAND—Normal procedure operates here, too, but 1 Nov. is ap- 
plication deadline, and vote must be in state by 7 Nov. Send card to 
State Secretary at Annapolis. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Nothing abnormal in this state. Votes must be in 
state by 7 Nov. Send card to State Secretary, Boston. 

MICHIGAN—Same here, except 4 Nov. is application deadline, vote 
must be in state by 7 Nov., and officer must administer all oaths. Lansing 
is where you send application. 

MINNESOTA—No unusual requirements, just get the final vote back to 
the state by 7 Nov. Send card to St. Paul. 

MISSISSIPPI— Must register on a special form which the county regis- 
trar will send on application. Use postcard and state ballot, get vote back 
to state by 7 Nov. and have officer give all the oaths. Send card to Jackson. 

missOuRI—Only unusual feature here is that 8 Nov. is deadline for 
receipt of completed ballot in state. Card goes to Jefferson City. 

MONTANA— Must register on special form obtainable from county 
clerk. Can use postcard and absentee ballot, and letter must be in state 
by 7 Nov., all oaths given by commissioned officer. Card must be sent 
to Helena. 

NEBRASKA— Uusual procedure operates here but completed ballot 
can be received in state through 30 Nov. if mailed by 6 Nov. Card goes 
to Lincoln. 

NEVADA—Nothing extraordinary here. Application deadline 4 Nov., 
and completed ballot due in state 7 Nov., with oaths given by commis- 
sioned officer. Card goes to Carson City. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Just get the completed ballot back to state by 7 
Nov. Send card application to Concord. 

NEW JERSEY— No tricks to this one. Completed vote due in state 7 
Nov. and officer must give all oaths. Card application to Trenton. 

NEW MEX!ICO—Postcard and state ballot system approved under new 
law. No time limit for registration but completed ballot must be in state 
6 Nov. Mail card to Santa Fe 

NEW YORK— Usual procedure here. Deadline for application is 15 
Oct. and completed ballot due in state 3 Nov. Card goes to Albany. 

NORTH CAROLINA— Just get completed vote back to state 7 Nov. and 
have oaths given by officer. Send card to Raleigh. 

NORTH DAKOTA— The usual procedure governs, but you have until 
22 Nov. to get ballot back to state. Must be marked on or before 7 Nov. 
Card goes to Bismarck. 

OHIO— Postcard and usual ballot apply. Deadline for application is 
4 Nov.: for receipt of completed vote in state 7 Nov. Card must go to 
Columbus. 

OKLAHOMA— Nothing different from normal here. Vote is due in 
state on 7 Nov. Card goes to Oklahoma City. 

OREGON— Same here, but the final ballot must reach state by 1 Nov. 
with oaths given by commissioned officer. Send postcard to Salem. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Only difference is 22 Nov. deadline on completed 
ballot receipt in state mailed by 7 Nov. Officer must give oaths. Card 
goes to Harrisburg. 

RHODE ISLAND— Use the regular procedure, and you have to 4 Dec. to 
get vote back to state. Send card to Providence. Must be marked and 
mailed by 7 Nov. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Poll tax is required. Must register on special 
form available at County Board of Registration (friend can get and send 
to you). Can’t use postcard, but friend can get ballot and send. Get vote 
to state by 7 Nov. with all oaths administered by officer. 

SOUTH DAKOTA— Usual procedure operative. Get completed vote to 
state by 7 Nov., with oaths administered by commissioned officer. Card 
goes to Pierre. 

TENNESSEE— Get application to Nashville by 10 Oct., and completed 
ballot to state by 7 Nov. with oaths given by commissioned officer. 

TEXAS—Here you must have receipt or affidavit for paid poll tax at- 
tached to postcard ballot application, or your wife or agent can hand it to 
county clerk. Get completed vote to state by 3 Nov., but must be 
notarized by notary public. Send application to Austin. 

UTAH— Nothing unusual here. Deadline for application is 2 Nov. 
Final vote is due back in state by 7 Nov. Card goes to Salt Lake City. 

VERMONT— Must have completed vote by 7 Nov. Otherwise, regular 
procedure applies. Send postcard to Montpelier. 

VIRGINIA—Get completed ballot back to state by 2 Nov. Send card 
to Richmond. 

WASHINGTON— Completed ballot due in state by 25 Nov., if executed 
by 7 Nov. Card application goes to Olympia. 

WEST VIRGINIA— ‘ust register on special form obtainable from clerk 
of county court. Use postcard and ballot, latter due in state by 7 Nov. 
Card goes to Charleston. 

W.SCONSIN— Just be sure completed ballot is back in state by 7 Nov. 
Card goes to Madison. 

WYOMING— And here, get vote back to state also by 7 Nov. Send ap- 
plication to Cheyenne. END 



















Two Against the Sea 
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; Pvt. John Mix and PFC James Turner were walking along the shore After pulling and carrying the craft over a dangerous coral reet 
*k to PF) of a South Pacific isle when they saw a plane crash about a mile they continued the battle against the heavy sea. Twice they were 
egis- J} out at sea. Disregarding the turbulent surf, Mix and his buddy set swamped by mountainous waves. Turner didn't know how to swim but 
back | out in an eight-foot dugout canoe to attempt the pilot's rescue together they kept on going until they finally reached the plane 
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Diving off, Mix swam to the plane, succeeded in freeing the help- The rescued man_ took Mix's place aboard the tiny boat. Then 
less aviator's legs from the tangled wreckage in the cockpit. Mean- the trio started the long dangerous trip back to shore. Somehow 
| while, Turner circled nearby in the dugout. By careful maneuver- Turner managed to keep the boat afloat. Mix swam alongside for 
ND ing, they got the airman down into the canoe without overturning it almost a mile until, exhausted, he gained the safety of the beach 

2 END 
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aati | T BEGAN to look like we would have to rent property 
storage of all the supplies we were hauling into Noume 

} the fall of '42. Ordnance and food that didn’t land at 
alcanal came to that little New Caledonian city. Th 

































spewed over the beach, waiting shipment to Lunga Pg 
Plenty of stevedoring hands were needed, but there 
tew around to help. It was not uncommon in those early q 
—_ . XN to see majors, captains and even the walking wounded turnj 
: to on working parties, driven by the realization of what th 

supplies meant to the men defending Henderson Field. 


-_ OKOYL n We didn’t have much time to dwell on the legal nice 
a so you g 
no After-Shave Lotion? Then- | of whose property was being used. This was a mere technig 


; ity cluttering up the war machinery. But soon after the 
try Palmolive Brushless! and the Navy began using Noumea for a base, French 


dents began asking the Marines for documents or le 
something to show their property was being used. Seems 
other services set up offices to survey property under use 
hand the citizens papers describing the property and 
| rental terms. Occupied with a war, this business hadn't 
| curred to us. But it did eventually, especially to me. 















3 As a quartermaster sergeant, I figured the call from 
== Want a Fast, Smooth Shave, colonel was just another routine matter. But when he f 
even with Cold or Hard Water? | me with a stern look and proceeded to outline the whole p 
lem of maps, leases, rents and irate property owners, my 


. ! . 
Then-try Palmolive Brushless: | began to sink. When he finished off with “Fix it!" I ce 
scarcely cover my dismay with a snappy “Yes, sir!” 


I KNEW I had to get maps to see who held title tot 

places we wanted to lease, but I didn’t have the faint 

idea where to start. For a time I finished work at night 

the most baffled human being in New Caledonia, compl 

frustrated after running from one person to another and 

ting no answers. I began worrying about gray hairs and 
the bulkhead stare would catch up with me. 

With no knowledge of surveying, I had to learn that 
in terms of French measurement. When I finally ge 
through my head about acres, I found that the basic Fre 
measurement was a hectare, amounting to 2.7 acres. Beit 
lessor, I had to make out descriptions of property based 
some kind of measurements. But I had no instruments, 

: all I could do was to look at the sun and start walking. Se 

N | of my descriptions would probably cause a title company 

: pert to split laughing, because my language, while literal, 





Bea Wan a Shave that 
Allows no Stinging, 
no Biting, no RAZOR 
BURN — Even with 
Tender Skin? Then- 

try Palmolive Brushless! 





oA | very simple—‘“twenty paces from a large tree” was go se RE 
4 l | enough for me. Later, when I found I was checking with on 
a small error, I began feeling more confident. Clye 
My first deal was closed with seeds. Some property we hayjoge) 
° to have was owned by a retired couple. They enjoyed a comp Histor) 
Guarantees’ You 4 lay Shaving Comfort! | fortable living and were not enthusiastic by my request {@ Thirty-n 
| a lease. The old gentleman puttered around in his gardq umber 
| while his wife painted. One day the old gentleman told g “*P®. | 











=) *Yes, only Palmolive Brushless scraping, or Razor Burn! Your face stays | the war had cut off his supply of seeds. He wanted garé ody 
a Guannntete yes 4-way shoving cool, comfortable—you ncod no afer | seeds and his wife wanted flower seeds. Seeds were about t¥ utation 
4S) \ comfort! That's because this shave lotion. Try it and see! wh “em - be f d 1 in toe © k th j Stine 

easy-to-spread, greaseless cream wilts You get shaving comfort—4 3-9 last thing to be found on a supply ship, but I took the colo 
whiskers fast—makes tough beards easy ways—or, mail carton top to /// (_ into my confidence. His response was: ; A Few of 
to cut even with cold or hard water. And Palmolive, Jersey City 2, New Jersey, and “Get him a seed catalogue. Get him any kind of seeds@ ™ev nm 
A», at the same time, Palmolive —_ we'll refund your money! wants, but get that lease.” I got seeds. We got the lease. | seciats: 
Xs \ Brushless lubricates your skin When the decision was made to have a transient cam... 

\_JN\_ it cushions your face against at New Caledonia more land was needed. The only suital 
your cener. You shave without ecomtehing, section was St. Louis, about 18 miles northeast of Noumea “Ye"at 
Title was held by missionaries of the Civil Society of § mqoey 





Louis. They dealt with everyone having business THE BATT 
the natives. 

I had no difficulty arranging for use of the land. Butt 
missionaries were not wealthy and needed countless li 
things for their work. So I became the person to whom tl 
came for solution of their problems. It was never anythil 

much, but they wanted such things as light bulbs, wire ~ 
| socks, shoes—I can’t recall all the little “donations”™p- 
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ST. LOUIS BLUES (continued) 


up. Many regulations had to be prudently overlooked. 

Replacements arrived in greater numbers than ever and 
it was up to me to find room for them. I decided on a new 
spot and went to the mission to check on the lease. They 
were sorry but they couldn't help me. I would have to see the 
native chief. The chief proved to be a big black feflow who 
listened but was undecided. Come back tomorrow. 

When I went out next day, the chief greeted me by blowing 
a mighty blast on a huge hunter’s horn, a sort of assembly 
call. Out from heaven knows where came a motley collection 
of potbellied kids, fat ladies and the village farmers. You 
never saw such a mob. Must have been at least 300 of them. 
They went right into a confab lasting a couple of hours. Arms 
were waved and I could hear a lot of exciting palaver, but I 
felt serenely confident of the outcome. I was completely un- 
prepared when, without a bit of warning, the chief suddenly 
turned around, shook his head and—bang—-said “No!” 

That was bad. I had to have the space. I guess my despera- 
tion must have impressed the old boy. He explained he 
couldn't give me the land I wanted because the village used 
it asa farm, but .. . . 

“I show you very good land behind mountain. Much better.” 

When I saw it, I agreed. It was better. It was a beautiful 
spot with running water and even a guava orchard. Lemon 
trees with lemons as large as grapefruit were scatered plenti- 
fully. That night those lemons were mixed with long, cool 
drinks, and the chief was toasted for doing us a favor. 

By degrees I was impressed by the importance of politics 
in the life of the French residents. At that time, France 
was without a central government. You had to be very careful 
on this touchy subject, otherwise the best plans would get 
fouled up. I found out that incorrect response might easily 
open a breach that could never be healed. It wasn’t easy for 
me to distinguish the different political faiths at first, but 
I managed after a while to tell whether my man was a de 
Gaullist, a Giraudist, a Vichyite, or a Fighting Frenchman. 

There was a time when I came into a commissioner's office. 
He was a big man in local affairs and I had a favor to ask of 
him. But when I walked in he looked up at me without:a 
word planked down a U. S. magazine, remarking : 


ON SIEU SERGEANT, what do you think of this?” I 
stared down at an article dealing with French poli- 

tics. Right then I was the American public so far as he was 
concerned. I knew I would be behind the eight-ball if I 
didn't have an answer along the lines of his political beliefs. 


Sparring for time, I started a conversation that sort of took © 


me around Cape Horn, but it served the purpose. When I felt 
I had enough dope on him, I spoke my piece. His face lit up. 

“Mon ami, you are a man of good sense.” I was in. 

Then there was the case of the Burkhard mines. One day 
a dignitary from the land commissioner's office called to see 
me. I made him comfortable, and he began very formally: 

“As you know, monsieur, the Burkhard mines are German.” 

“Oh yes, I know that.” 

“Since the outbreak of the war, we have been operating 
the mines as sequestered property. They are to us a sacred 
trust, and all moneys from their operation are in escrow.” 

I began to wonder what this preamble was going to lead 
to but continued to sit patiently. Then he told me. 

“The property is near the camp of your Colonel Liver- 
sedge’s men (they were Raiders). We discovered the men 
have been using this precious ore for paving their company 
streets and making flooring for their tents. Now, something 
has to be done! Also the men have encroached upon the 
boundary lines of the property. This is a serious loss of in- 
come to the mine. It must be adjusted.” 


AGAIN it was up to me to fix matters. So I thanked him 
for being so kind as to inform me and said I'd in- 
vestigate. A few days later I went to them with a proposal 
of settlement. If they would enter a claim for damages, it 
would be cared for. This wouldn’t do, I was told. A new lease 
would have to be drawn and a new survey made. 

“No,” they said, “an out-of-court settlement is impossible. 
So many legal points enter, it will have to go to court. 

No matter how I tried to simplify it, they argued that the 
case had too many legal technicalities. A pile of correspond- 
ence accumulated and reams of red tape with it. Twelve black 
gowned judges pondered the finer points, with much argu- 
ment pro and con. Soon we were slated to shove off, and the 
case was still undecided. It was that way when we left, and 
it probably will remain that way until the war is over. 
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This is the pipe with the golden lining, 
famous since 1933. Anyone can smoke it 
because that yellow bowl contains honey, 
and honey cures the smoke of any bitter- 
ness or “breaking-in” trouble when first 
you light up. The lining of honey also 
cures the bowl itself, so it’s always mild 
and fragrant, and a pleasant pipe to have 
around. Pipe-bowls selected from'Nature’s 
best burl, not lumber. Men on fighting 
fronts get theirs first 
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YVELLO-BOLE....A MAME TO REMEMBER, 
WHEREVER YOU ARE and WHEN YOU COME HOME 
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How come these guys are ; 
swamped with V-mail | 
All from young things | 
fair and female ? | 


What MAKES the bozos so attractive 7 

lt's regular scrubs with lather ACTIVE ! 

Yep, LUX SOAP grooming's 
what they swear by, 







And both win dames 
by dozens thereby ! 
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She talks in a low hearty voice to homesick, battleworn ki : 


her cheery, motherly presence serving as a tonic to their mings 
™ 


Mrs. J. L. Underhill is a friend 
to large numbers of Marines 





NE EVENING last Spring, a silver-haired lady and 
QO youthful Marine sergeant were sitting in a busy 
taurant in San Diego. 

The sergeant had received some hot shrapnel in his f 
during the Battle of Tarawa. Now he was blind in one e 
and he could see only dim images with the other eye. B 
he liked to listen to the orchestra and watch faint figures 
the dance floor. Perhaps. he felt as if he could see everythi 
there, for the silver-haired lady was describing things 
him. She even described the blonde girl at the next tab 

The sergeant’s name was Bill Hyde. The week before hei 
received the Silver Star for gallantry on Tarawa. 

The lady was Mrs. James L. Underhill. She is the wife 
a Marine major general, serving in the Pacific. In the Mari 
Corps, she is better known as “Mother” Underhill, for 
has been a mother to thousands of wounded, ill or home- 
Marines for the last 20 years. 

Marine veterans of every battle from Belleau Woods de 
to the most recent acticn in the Pacific have known Mot 
Underhill and have a warm place for her in their he 
They know her as friend when they are most in need 0 
friend. Just her cheerful motherly presence is enough 
boys who've been slogging around in the islands for mo 
and have seen no women except brisk. efficient nurses. 
Mrs. Underhill doesn't just visit. She reads to those, 
Sergeant Hyde. who can't read any more. She writes I 
dreds of letters for those who can't write because of woul 
or illness. She gives them sound advice. Mother Unde¥ 
knows the Marine Corps. 2 

Right now Mrs. Underhill is “stationed” in San Dieg 
She has a strenuous daily schedule. She visits the nav 
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SMOKING > 
PLEASURE 


KING 
EDWARD 


Here's what you get—forty full 
minutes of real satisfaction and 
pleasure . . . when you choose 
KING EDWARD, America's most 
popular cigar. There's no greater 
enjoyment for the price—any- 
where. Remember though, to 
smoke KING EDWARD the way a 
good cigar should be smoked— 
slowly so the coal of fire 
stays flat and thin. If 
the coal ‘‘mounds up” 
you're smoking toofast 
and losing some of the 
cool, satisfying good- 
ness. Next time say: 
“KING EDWARD, 
please’’. 
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“Come over to the PX and I'll buy you a coke," Mrs. Underhill will 
say to a Marine who looks down in the dumps. And, he usually does 





hospitals every day. She writes letters. She moves from 
ward to ward, speaking in her low, hearty voice to the 
home-sick, battle-worn kids. She'll see one of the “walking | 
wounded” who looks as if he’s down in the dumps. “Get on 
a field scarf,” she'll say, “and I'll take you over to the PX 
and buy you a coke.” 

In war-time, there is more work for Mrs. Underhill. On 
a bigger scale, anyway. But she has followed about the same 
routine in what was known as “peace-time” at such far-flung 
Marine stations as Nicaragua, the Philippines and China. 

When General (then Major) Underhill was stationed in 
China, Mrs. Underhill wrote back to the States and had 
advertisements in leading newspapers requesting reading 
matter for the Marines doing a tour of duty at Shanghai. 

In answer to these advertisements, she received a ton of 
magazines and newspapers in one day. Thereafter, for months 
she was deluged with periodicals and books. 

Another kindly lady back in the states offered to buy one 
year's subscription to a religious publication for every man 
in the regiment, providing Mrs. Underhill would see to it. 
personally, that each Marine read the publication from cover 
to cover. 

That night last Spring in San Diego, when Mrs. Underhill 
took Bill Hyde to the busy restaurant to listen to the 
orchestra and watch the dim dancing-images, she took par- 
ticular care to describe everything that happened. For, if 
the operation on his eye the next day was a failure he would 
never see anything again, not even dim silhouettes. 

That night, someone asked another Marine: 

“Who is that nice-looking lady over there with the Marine 
sergeant?” 

“That is Mother Underhill,” replied the second Marine. 
“the grandest woman in the whole Marine Corps.” 
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She writes hundreds of letters for those who can't and receives 
a tremendous return when Mother's Day rolls around every year 
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World” 


Our fighting equipment is the 





best in the world. It’s the kind 
of equipment America’s fight- 
ing men expect. When you 
specify “WILSON” sports 
equipment for the men in 
training—men in rest billets 
—men on deck or ashore, you 
automatically specify what 
thousands of players and 
sporting-goods dealers agree 
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is “the best in the world.” 


Wilson's standards of quality 


in materials, design and work- 
manship are the highest, but 
even under war's obligations 


and restrictions we are main- 





taining these standards. Spec- 






ify “Wilson” and you specify 







quality—all the way. Wilson 
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M in its bloody background ever come close to 

dramatic roles thrust suddenly upon them. Cour 
thousands, operating in routine fashion as a mere part of 
wide pattern of an attack, have the kind of duties that 
unnoticed. 

Such are combat intelligence scouts—the feelers Marj 
units thrust into enemy territory so HQ can locate doubt 
pins on its maps. Theirs is no melodramatic story, j 
routine stuff. 

Back in the States after two years overseas with ¢ 
Marines, Corp. Stuart Godfrey Wilson explained the } 
iness of combat scouting. A slim man of medium heig 
31 years old, Wilson was marking time in a Casual Compa 
at Camp Pendleton before going on furlough to his 
in Clarksburg, W. Va., then on to Florida. 

With a seven-man reconnaissance patrol, Wilson set ¢ 
on a six-mile tour through the slimy thickness of mud 
tropical growth surrounding the perimeter of the assaulti 
Marines down in the Talasea section below the airfield 
Cape Gloucester. Information was wanted about the } 
lines—what and where were the defenses? Bivouack 
early that night, and they moved out at 0500 the follow; 
day along a trail that tore at their clothes and plastered the 
with mud. About 1530, they found indications of the prese 
of Japs, and became increasingly cautious in their stalking. 

“It wasn't long before we spotted three men in an outpe 
some 70 yards ahead on the trail,” Wilson said. “One 
them started down a fork in the trail, approaching us. 
darned yard-bird was coming right for us, and there was not 
ing we could do but eliminate him. We couldn't take 
chance of him spotting us and getting away, so, bad as it 
we had to shoot him. But just as soon as we did, we hadt 
scamper off the main trail and hide. We waited all night, an 
I can tell you, it was one of the worst nights I ever spent. 

“We knew we were in Jap territory and had left a dead J 
as a calling card. That night the pigs and the birds m 
everyone jumpy with their noise. Those pigs, incident 
were one of the worst nuisances we ever experienced. Ever 
time we set up booby traps in a defense area the porke 
would come snuffling into the trap wires and—wham! Hi 
would be all over the place, and every guy on the line wou 
be on his ear ready to fire or actually shooting. 


¢ A NYHOW, we were pretty nervous. We didn’t ha 

any particular watch. We were such a small grou 

that if anything did happen it would be one of those thin 

But I'm sure none of us slept that night. In fact, no one spok 
above a whisper for hours after we shot that Jap. 

“The next day we located communication wire, cut tha 
and later discovered some advance mortar positions. Th 
was what we had been searching for, so we headed back fo 
our own wire. We might have had some trouble because mo 
of us had our directions mixed by then, and the watches a 
compasses were acting up because of the moisture that seepe 
into the cases. But we had a lieutenant from the hills ¢ 
Tennessee named Maple, and I firmly believe you cow 
blindfold him and turn him around and he would still kno 
where to go. He had the knack of getting around like a 
and never seemed lost. 

“The trouble with watches and compasses in the tropicsi 
that moisture is bound to get in them, and rust will show 
It is no respecter of make, because I have found that som 
of those old two-dollar PX Ingersolls hold up just as well 
some of the more highly advertised makes with all of the 
waterproofing. I found some swell-looking Jap watches, an 
even though they were marked as Swiss manufacture, th 
showed rust.” 

Rummaging through his gear, Wilson produced odds 
ends of Jap souvenirs. Collar ornaments worn by Jap NCO 
came to light. as well as several bars of campaign ribbon 
strictly Japanese. Except for the colors, the collar ornament 
had every appearance of the regulation Marine unit citatio 

An easy grin spread over Wilson's face. “Wonder if 
could snow an MP with these gadgets pinned over my reg 
lar ribbons on my way home?” END 
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CROTON 


is the only 


QUAMATIC 


self-winding 


waterproof watch 


Demanded by, and now 


available only to Amer- 
ica’s fighting men. 
AQUAMATIC is_ water- 
proof, shockproof, anti- 
magnetic; has stainless 
steel case, radium dial, 
unbreakable glass, water- 
proof strap. 17 jewels, 
same pre-war price, 
$39.95. Write for free 
booklet. Croton Watch 
Co., 48 W. A8th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 


*No winding necessary 
wrist action keeps it running. 


FOR ALL TIME SINCE 1878 
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By TSgt. Hal Goodwin 
USMC Combat Correspondent 
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HELLCAT drops to the carrier’s 

deck, stops. A man in q yellow shirt 
and helmet steps into view, arms raised, 
beckoning. The Hellcat rolls forward with 
gathering speed, the pilot’s eyes intently 
on the taxi-signalman. 

The yellow-shirt’s signals are faster 
than the Hellcat—it rolls out of the land- 
ing area, permitting the barriers to come 
up just as the following fighter gets the 
sign to “cut the gun” and land. 

Taxi signalmen pass the Hellcat along, 
still rolling fast, right up to the bow of 
the carrier. The plane director motions for 
locked brakes, then wheel chocks, and 
finally to kill the engine. 

Another Hellcat lands, and another—as fast as they can be rolled out 
of the way. The yellowshirts are 
everywhere. One leads a Hellcat 
to the elevator, signals the pilot 
through precision turns necessary 
to spot him in the exact center 
of the patform. The elevator takes 
the plane down to be parked on 
the hangar deck. 

While this is happening, an- 
other yellowshirt is directing a 
fast-rolling fighter right by the 
elevator, through a narrow space 
between the yawning elevator pit 
and the edge of the flight deck. As 
the plane rolls to the bow, an- 
other one is led right to the pit. 
The taxi signalman stands with 
his heels on the edge of the drop, 
facing the plane, keeping it mo- 
tionless with his signals. His ~ i re 
hands are barely inches from the - 
whirling prop. 

The cycle goes on until the entire Air Group is home. It’s a science, 
this business of flight deck traffic 








; control. And while he isn’t a glamor- 

ous figure in his yellow jersey and 

‘ ) helmet, without the efficient hand- 

\s dk ( ling of planes by these flight deck 

pe a 4 traffic cops, the carrier would be a 
A shambles. 

. But he stays there, directing, dodg- 


ing the bright propeller blades until 
the entire Air Group is home—red- 


= clad gasoline details, red-and-black 

¢3) helmeted ordnancemen and brown- 

%— helmeted plane captains swarming 
Lote 


around. The carrier is already run- 

: ning for safer waters. The ‘most 

1 C vulnerable time, when planes are be- 
ing landed, is past. 

Let the Japs come, now. We have 

oo fighter reinforcements for the com- 

: bat air patrol that circles high over- 

head—thanks to the lads in the yel- 

low shirts. 
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COME AHEAD 
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) LOCK TAIL WHEEL O.K. 








Little Miss 


GRIFFIN says- 









Griffin has protected 
and shined the leather 
equipment of ail the 
services since 1890. 


GRIFFIN ABC PASTE in 
the easy-opening can 
gives you a bright, 
long-lasting shine that 
re-brushes for days. 





*Based on last 5 
yearly sales surveys 
of Navy Ship's 
Stores and Coast 
Guard Canteens. 
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cool shaves 


just the 


ticket for refreshment! 





Ingram’s helps condition your skin for smooth shaving 
while it wilts your wiry whiskers! 


ANT to ride the Super- 
Shaving Special — that side- 
tracks those shaving burns and 
stings--then Ingram’s is your 
ticket, Leatherneck. For with 
Ingram’s creamy lather on your 
brush, it’s full speed ahead to COOL, 
smooth, face-comforting shaves. 
Ingram’s really goes to work on 
your whiskers—wilts 
them in rapid-fire time 
gives your razor the right 
of way over tough, bristly 
beards. And brother, is 
that Ingram’s lather 
COOL COOL as an 





IN JAR OR TUBE 


INGRAM’S 


SHAVING CREAM 
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Alaskan summer! It soothes and 
refreshes your skin— yes, and all 
the while it helps condition your 
skin for smooth shaving. 

When you’ve finished your 
Ingram’s shave, notice how clean 
and how young-looking your face 
looks. And long after your razor is 
back in the bag, that COOL, com- 
forted feeling lasts and 
lasts. Book yourself for 
real shaving pleasure 
with Ingram’s. Ask for 
Ingram’s today—in jar 
or tube at your drug store 
ornearest Post Exchange. 





Product of Bristol-Myers 
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MURRAY 


First Sergeant Jacob (Jake) 
Durmer of Oxford, Mich., is 
20-year man, coming into the 
Corps in 1923, training at 
Pl. An expert rifleman, he 
fired with Marine teams. He 
served in Nicaragua, later 
did sea duty and was first 
sergeant at Guadal, Cape 
Gloucester. He's never been 
wounded. He was once a 
leading professional boxer. 





Wounded at Tarawa, PFC 
Oliver Cooper is back State- 
side. He was hit by machine 
gun fire while wading in to 
the beach, was evacuated 
that night, but not before 
getting one sniper. He was 
born in Malvern, Ark., came 
into the Corps in March, 
1943, He trained at San 
Diego. Cooper is married 
and the father of a son. 


Gy.Sgt. William D. Mur- 
ray, artillery man, has been a 
Marine since 1934, comes 
from Bridgeport, Conn. Saw 
action at Guadal as a gun 
section chief; later at Cape 
Gloucester. Trained Army 
troops at overseas base for a 
time before going to the 
Cape. Despite heavy fight- 
ing on Gloucester, recalls 
also the ‘wonderful fishing.” 





DURMER 


Corp. James T. Combs has 
seen service in three thea- 
tres of war, American, Euro- 
pean, Asiatic. He joined the 
Corps in 1940, trained at 
PI, then went to sea school. 


‘He was on convoy duty to 


Russia before going to the 
South Pacific and Bougain- 
ville where he was operator, 
leader of three amphib trac- 
tors. He's from Tampa, Fla. 


AY 


COOPER 


Sketched by Sgt. Pat Denman 
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FEET 


[| think the best part of 
The Mortal is the feet 
That take me to a lively spot 
Where friendly fellows meet. 


The feet that lead me willingly 

To any fancied place, 

Where I can watch the antics 

Of the foolish. human race. 

The feet that drift me to the 
woods 

Where all is quiet and still 

Or walk me to the beauty spots 

Where I can drink my fill. 


The feet that tread sedately 

To a church to kneel and pray, 
Or the dancing feet that waft me 
To the pleasure places gay. 


The feet that carry me afar 
When I've the urge to roam, 
Or, wearying of wand'ring 


The same feet that bring me 
home 
IST LT. JACK H. SHETTLESWORTH 


Pacific 


CAPE GLOUCESTER 


{A tribute from an Aussie to a 


Marine) 


Folks of America; remember now 
with pride, 

The gallant lads who at 
Gloucester died, 

They came in. from the sea at 
Borgen Bay. 

To rout the Jap, from where in 
wait. he lay. 

These were the boys who bore 
the Marines’ proud name, 

Determined not their proud rec- 
ord to shame, 

E’er landing as the LST’s came 
moving in, 

Thoughts were of wives 
sweethearts. Shall we win? 

We shall: and help to throw the 
slimy monster back 

Whose sacrilege and 
easter sky does black, 

So gallantly they fought 
way in shore, 

And o'er the shell-torn beach, 
their standard bore. 

They drove the enemy from Tar- 


Cape 


and 


rape the 


thei 


get Hill, 

Six-sixty bears the scars of bat- 
tle still, 

And so another beach head is 


secured, 

And again by fire the gold has 
been impured., 

But not all these gallant boys 
their homeward way will go. 
To share their loved ones joys 

New happiness to know. 

For some have sacrificed their all 
So wives and sweethearts re- 
member. 

They have loved their country 
best. to the last dying ember 


Under the towering heights of 
Tarawa. 

There nestles an American ceme- 
tery 


An air of serenity surrounds this 
holy piece, 

The neat white crosses weave a 
cloth of lace. 
That softly spreads 
the sacred dead, 
Soldiers when passing halt, and 
incline their head 

Now American women dry away 
your tears, 

Take comfort from the soothing 
balm of years, 

Hold your head highly. proud of 


itself o'er 





iq me'en, Their orders... and like it a 
And say. thank God for my lot. 
Marine. 
SSGT. R. C. STANFORD 
E. COOPER, RAAF Marine Recruiting Office 
— Racine. Wis. J 


Gyrene Gyngles 


THE DAY AFTER 
TOMORROW 


When the war does end— 

What then— 

Will all we’ve learned be lost? 

Will those who do a job now 
willingly, 

Though it require all their being. 

Will they forget the discipline 
they found? 

And fiyers—will they lose the 
magic of the air 

And not recall the freedom that is 
there? 

The battling soldier 
buddy now— 

Not thinking of his race or creed 
or faith— 

Can that spirit last? 


helps his 


Wars’ only glory will be retain- 
ence of its incidental goods— 

Self-sacrificing courage: 

Doing for the common good: 

Discover of the worlds beyond 
this world, 

Of greatness in our fellow man 


Here is a firm foundation 

And those who look from self 
concern, 

Shall see the bright horizons. 

Where stars of peace will burn 


PVT. WILLIAM R. STONE 
MCAAF., Kinston, N. C 


VICTORY'S COSTLY STEPS 


In the South Sea islands where 
tropic breezes blow. 

There are crosses of remembrance 
to the boys we used to know 

On Guadalcanal or Tarawa. Mar- 
shalls and Saipan 

There are the costly steps we've 
taken on the stairway to Japan 


PFC WILLIAM L. KING 
Camp Lejeune, N. C 


UNIFORM INFO 


Sing “Yo Heave Ho!” for salty 
Joe. 

For a bold sailor boy, and brave, 

Who said, By Gee, you'd never 
see 

The day he’d be bossed by a 
WAVE. 

And lend your ear to a rousing 
cheer 

That we give for Corporal Jack 

Who said he'd knit, e’er he'd 
submit 

To the orders of any WAC. 


That Coast Guard lad said it was 
bad 

For his branch to have female 
tars. 

He'd change his name from Pete 
to Mame 
Before he'd 
SPARS. 

And worst of all, as I recall, 

Was a sergeant, rugged and lean 

Who swore and cursed and yelled 
the worst, 

When he heard of “Lady Ma 


rine” 


submit to the 


They never knew what love 
could do: 
How it makes that cold look 


grow warm 
Each one got hooked when first 
he looked 
At a female in uniform 
So once again. where 
men, 
And the feminine sex are not, 
Make no mistake; they've learned 
to take 


men are 

















For Hair that’s Neat and Well-Groomed— 
Vitalis and the “60-Second Workout”! 


F your Vitalised topknot doesn’t 

draw a female stag line your way— 
don’t be burned up! For Vitalis isn’t 
really magical. It just seems so—the 
way girls go for the guy whose hand- 
some hair is groomed with Vitalis and 
the “‘60-Second Workout.” But see- 
ing’s believing—so try Vitalis yourself! 

With a brisk, vigorous massage, 
rub Vitalis onto your tight, dry scalp. 


VITALIS 


UNDER WARTIME CONDITIONS 


Wartime Vitalis is made under government 
restrictions that affect most products today. 
But you get ali three benefits from Vitalis and 
the “60-Second W orkout.” (1) Keeps hair well- 
groomed (2) helps rout loose dandruff and 
(3) helps prevent excessive falling hair. 


That tingle tells you that your scalp 
circulation is speeding up. And all 
the while your hair is gaining added 
protection against sun and water. 

Next, comb your hair. It stays neatly 
in place—has a luxurious, lustrous 
look, with no unwanted “patent- 
leather” shine. Start the Vitalis “60- 
Second Workout” today—at all drug 
stores or your nearest P.X. 


Product of Bristol-Myers 

















A flop with 


but on top about his smile! 


K.P. or O.D.—keep your 
gums, as well as your 
teeth, in trim with 
ipana and massage! 


H1s Recruit isn’t satisfied to stand on 
VP soap box—he’s got to sleep on one 
too. Even though he’s dreaming of an- 
gels, two to one the next sound he hears 
won't be the angels singing—unless the 
Sarge’s tone has changed. 

But while he’s no great brain about 
life in the Marine Corps, he’s keen as can 
be about his smile. For he always gives 
his gums, as well as his teeth, daily care. 


IPANA 
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a cot- 


Yes, gums usually need more exercise 
than today’s soft foods can give them. 
Bright, sparkling smiles and flabby gums 
seldom go together. That's the reason so 
many Leathernecks give their gums that 
special exercise for better health—that 
routine many dentists call “the helpful 
stimulation of Ipana and massage.” 


Each time you brush your teeth, mas- 
sage a little extra Ipana onto your gums. 
Ipana and massage is a swell drill for 
healthier gums, brighter teeth, a more 
sparkling smile. Get Ipana today—at the 


PX or any drug store. 
Product of Bristol-Myers 
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Casualties 


Marine Corps casual- 
ties, dead and missing, 
from July 15, 1944, to 
August 15, 1944: 


DEAD 
ALABAMA 


AZBELL, Joseph W., Pvt. 
BAYNE, Paul M., PFC 
BOBO, ‘Alvis B., ‘PFC 
BURGESS, Percy B., PFC 
CHANEY, Merial L., PFC 
CONNER, J. D., PFC 
CROOK, Clifford T., PFC 
DISMUKES, Abbie, PFC 
DIXON, Lee A., PFC 
EDMONDS, Richard A., Capt. 
EVANS, Nathanael, PF¢ 
GARRETT, Sperling G., PFC 
LITTLE, James R., Sgt. 
MILLER, James W., PFC 
MURDOCK, George R. PFC 
OVERBY, Robert M., PFC 
=MITH, Daniel T., Corp. 
SMITH, Roscoe, Jr., PFC 
SMITH, William E., PFC 
WOOD, James A., PFC 


ARIZONA 


Coco, William C., Corp. 
COLLINS, Vorous W., PFC 
GIFFORD, Vernal C., PFC 
KINSER, John A., Pvt. 
SEELEY, Francis B., PFC 
WHITE, James G., 2nd Lt 





ARKANSAS 


ADKINS, McRae, PFC 

COLLEY, Eugene, PFC 

CC RAIGLOW, Raymond K., Corp 
CURTSINGER, Dee W., Sct 
t-LADDEN, Luther 1. PFC 
KILGORE, Marvin, PFC 
MIASSENGALE, Lenard D., PFC 
McCLURE, Charles, PF 
TRIPLETT, Chartes H., Jr., Capt. 
YORK, John R., PFC 

WRIGHT, Joyal L., Pvt. 





CALIFORNIA 


\SHWORTH, Jack G., Jr... PFC 
BAKER, David H., SgtMaj. 
BARKER, John C., Set. 
BARRUS, James O., PFC 
BE. ac H, Raymond M., PFC 
“K, Martin P., PFC 
., William J.. Corp. 
URK TT, Alva A., PFC 
BURKHARDT, Kobert F., Sct. 
BYERS, Richard B., PFC 
BYXBEE, Henry N., GySet. 
( AKDIFF, William L., Ist Lt 
CARLSON, Delwyn R., Pvt 
CHAVEZ, Alfonzo A., Sgt. 
«LARK, Murrell H., PFC 
CLEMENS, Cecil W., Cc 
COLBETH, James F., PFC 
COWART, Dorman, PFC 
CROWLEY, Eugene, PFC 
DAVIES, Bill E., Corp. 
PUCARPE, Lionel L., dr., Set. 
Du FAU, Berard C., PFC 
DURVEA, Albert B., Corp. 
}BERHART, Fred D., PFC 
FUOWARDS, Harry W., Capt. 
-LDER, Allen E., Set. 
LLERMAN, A o. K , 2nd Lt. 
STRADA, George C., Pvt. 
STRADA, Martin C., PFC 
IELDS, Bobby F., PFC 
TELDS, John ©., Pvt. 
‘ORSYTH, Ralph E., LtCol. 
REEMAN, David, Corp. 
RENCH, James F., PFC 
»+AHR, Benjamin F., Sgt. 
(-LOVER, Joe M., 2nd Lt 
(-RAPEN, Robert J., PFC 
GREGORY, Joseph B., PFC 
HALL, Edward F., PFC 
HAPP, Lee M., Jr., Ist Lt. 
HARRINGTON, John R., Pvt. 
HARVEY, Eugene W., Pvt. 
HEDDERLY, Loren F., 
HOENCK, Hubert G., PFC 
HUGHES, Morrell P.. Ist Set. 
FOUNSON, Bernard F 
JOHNSON, Teddy, PFC 
KAY, William T., PFC 
KENYON, Edgar M., Corp 
KERSHAW, Philip H., PFC 
KIMMERLE, John P., PFC 
KITIEN, Charles F., PFC 
KLEINKNIGHT, Robert 1... Sgt. 
KRUGER, Floyd J., Corp 
LASHER, Thomas E., PFC 
LEISURE, Armond D., Sct 
LEONARD, Patrick G., Capt 
LEWIS, James A., PFC 
LOUDON, Jerrel E., Corp 
LUCAS, Robert E., PISgt 
MATHEWS, Robert L., PFC 
McALLISTER, Robert K.. Ist Lt. 
MeCLAY, Burton F., PFC 
McKENNA, James C., PFC 
McLEOD, Kenneth F., Licol 
McPHERSON, Carli R., a . Set 
MeVEY, Merle C., PFC 
MARKLEY, Harley M., PFC 
MEISSEN, Nicholas C. . Corp. 
MENDES, James A., PFC 
MEYER, Harry C., Corp. 
MITCHELL, James V., PFC 
MOSELEY, John P., Corp 
MURPHY, Myron C., Corp 
© CONNOR, James W.. PF 
PARKER, John C., Sgt. 
PARKS, George F., Pvt 
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PEDROZA, Daniel R., PFC 
PERRY, Wesley J., Corp. 
PHILLIPS, Robert G., PFC 
PINCKARD, Earle B., P1Set. 
POLLY, Jack L., PFC 
POPADITCH, Albert, PFC 
RAY, John B., Jr., PFC 
ROACH, Joseph E., 2nd Lt 
ROSE, Harold L., PFC 
SCHULTZ, Thomas A., Ist Lt, 
SILLARS, Welton, PiSet 
SNAREY, John H., PFC 
SNELL, Donald M., Sgt 
STAR, Roy, Corp. 
STEVENS, Robert L., PFC 

TELLES, Ramiro G., Jr., PFC 
TERAN, Henry, PFC 

THOMAS, Norman K., Capt. 
TURNER, Paul J., 2nd Lt. 
UTLEY, John T., Jr., SSat. 
WEBB, Jack K., PFC 
WEINBERG, Martin H., 2nd Lt. 
WILKINS, O. C., Corp. 
WINKLER, Raymond E., PFC 
WINTER, William C., Sgt. 
WITHERS, William T., Jr., PFC 
ZILLIOX, Edward L., PFC 
ZIMMER, John P., Jr., PFC 
ZORN, Jerre R., Pisgt. 





COLORADO 


BRANNAMAN, Ray J., PFC 
BREHM, Walter J., PFC 
BRIXEY. Lioyd A., Jr., PFC 
BROWN, Robert L., PFC 
DENTON, Hugh V., PFC 
DIGHERA, Joseph N., PFC 
GIERHART. Robert G., PFC 
IKENBERRY, Loren G., Corp. 


LaBRUE, Georce R., Corp. 

McNEIL, Thomas R., PISet. you 
MONCHEN, Waldemar J., PFC 
RIVERS, Raymond FE., Pvt FEE 
SHEEHAN, Frank V. PFC 

STEVENS, Orville H., Corp HUF 
SMITH, Donald W., Corp. 


WALTERS, Herman R., PFC 





CONNECTICUT 
\DAMAITIS, Charlies J., PFC 
BLAKESLEE, Theodore P., PFC 
BURDICK, Earl D., PFC 
CASEY, John J., PFC 
DeLORETO, Andrew \.. PFC 
FITZGERALD, John E., PFC 
GAFFNEY, Francis J., ACK 
GISH, Carl K., Jr., PFC 
RANT, Thomas F., PFC 
HART, George \., Corp 
HENDRIKSON, Henry H., Corp 
LABASH, Michael, Corp. 
McDONALD, John T —_ 
O'HEARN, Frank W.., Pre 
ROBITAILLE, Phillip =: PFC 
SADLOWSKI, Walter G., Pvt 
SHRIVER, Henry H. N., Capt. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA you 


LOGAN, William E., PFC Skil 
SHELOR, Charles E., Corp 





FLORIDA 


BOULLWARE, Clarence W., PFC 
CARTER, Frank, PFC 
COOKSEY, Marven E., PFC 
CROPPER, Rodney, Pvt 
CUSTANCE, Robert W., PFC 
HARRELL, Eugene J., PFC 
HAKTLEY, Roger N., PFC 
JACKSON, Robert W., Corp 
LEE, Thureman, Corp. 
MANNING, William C., PFC 
MASHBURN, Huch D., 2nd It 
PRICKETT, James R., Ist Lt 
SEELEY, William R., PFC 
STALLINGS, Gordon \., Ist Lt 
SULLIVAN, Robert J. B., 2nd It 
VINSON, William FE. PFC 
WALKER, Carl C., Jr. PFC 
WALKER, William S., Ist Lt 








GEORGIA 


ADAMS, Henry A., Jr., Corp 
BALL, Marvin €., PFC 

c AMBRON, Carl D., PFC 
ERSON, William R., Ist HA. 
LEY. James F., PFC 
FENNELL., Charlie B., Corp 
GREENE, Dewett T. Jr., Corp. 
HARDEMAN, Robert N., 11, PRE 
LASSITER, Emory C., Set 
MORGAN, Jack H., Pvt. 
MORRISON, Roy H., Set. 
PARRISH, Marvin E., PFC 
PONDER, John T., Pvt 
KUIGG, Byard G., 2 
RAY, Hansel R., PFC 
STULRB, Timothhy 4., Capt 
TATE, dace 
TAYLOR, Denver \.. PFC 
THROWER, Calvin, PFC 
WALLACE, Robert W., PFC 








IDAHO 


ADAMS, Wilford E., PFC 
BERG, Newell T., tst Lt. 
BRECKENRIDGE, Harry C., Pre 
COATS, Carl T., GySet. 
COUROS, Manuel S., PF« 
FOSTICK, Gene L., PFC 
HATCH, Homer T., PFC 
HECKERT, Elbert A., Pt 
JACOBSEN, Albert, PFC 
McGOUGH, Raymond E., S«t. 
TURNER, Samuel C., Capt 


ILLINOIS 


AEBY, Jack W., Set. 
BAILEY, Robert A., PFC 
BANGERT, Wallace A., SS«t. 
BLAND, Walter L., PFC 
BOYD, Harry L., dr., 2nd Lt. 
BUCKSHOT, Edward S., PFC 
BUNECKIS, Albert W., PFC 
BURLEIGH, Edward R., Ist Lt. 
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those tired, burning feet a rubdown 
cooling, soothing Noxzema. This 
ated Cream brings grand relief. It's 
greasy or sticky — it rubs right in. 


— he 














burn. Greaseless, it won't stain. A standard 


Noxzema for dry, chapped hands. lip 
ce. See how comforting it is — how it 
elps heal those tiny cuts and cracks. Relief 


quick — improvement often overnight. 


Nenneme cool, neip neal red, hery sun- 
ment at America’s leading beaches. 
* * ” 


tlet common skin discomforts make you 
ble! Try Noxzema for chafing, minor 
minor insect bites—any externally 
iskin irritations. And for a grand shave, 
with cold water, | 
loxzema Specially 
ed for Shaving 
t before lathering 
ja brushless. See 
4smooth, easy 
t gives you! At 
%X or any drug 


1A JAR TODAY! 
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BYRNES, John C., Corp. 
CLEMENSEN, Verner C., Sgt. 
COLGAN, Timothy B., PFC 
COLLINS, Donald J., PFC 
COSTA, John P., PFC 
DOYLE, Thomas J., Pvt. 
EARTLY, Arthur, Corp. 
EDDY, William S., Jr., PFC 
FARY, Casimer J., PFC 


FITZPATRICK, Michael L., Pvt. 


GARI, Joseph, FMic 


GRAYCZYK, Edward P., Jr., PFC 


GRIFFITH, Raymond W., PFC 
GRZEGOREK, Michael J., PFC 
HAGEN, Clarence L., PFC 
HALLBAUER, Raymond M., S 
HAMLEY, Donald F., PFC 
HANBY, Francis M., PFC 
HARTKOFF, Alfred W., Corp. 
HOBNECK, Gilbert J., PFC 
HOLLOWAY, John Corp. 
JACOBSEN, ‘al S., FC 
JORDAN, Lawrence + 2nd Lt. 
KEMP, Otis A., PFC 

KENT, Edward. R., PFC 
KRAWETZ, William, Set. 
LANDIS, Donald R., PFC 


LANGENEGGER, Robert A., Set. 


LAPAN, Robert R., PFC 
LARRANCE, Norman H., Set. 
LAUGHLIN, John R., FC 
LEBEL, Joseph H., Corp. 
LITWIN, Chester P., PFC 
LOOK, LeRoy L., PFC 
MAREK, John A., Corp. 
McLAREN, Kenneth W., Corp. 
MANNIN, Buford, PFC 
MARTIN, Edward J., PFC 
MICHALSKI, Henry F., SSet. 
MICKO, John, PFC 
NASATSKY, Julius A., PFC 
NELSON, Robert A., Ist Lt. 
OPOLKA, John J., PFC 
PARSE, Frank A., PFC 
PERRY, Charles A., PFC 
PEUCKERT, Donald A., Corp. 
PRATT, Robert E., PFC 
PRESTA, Bruno H., PFC 
REVANE, Joseph F., PFC 
SCHWEER, Jacques L., Corp 
SHEMAS, Louis J., PFC 
SIMMONS, Paul E., PFC 
SLAYTON, William L., Sgt. 
SMAGON, Henry I. J., PFC 
STAUBER, Edward W., Sst. 
STRAUS, Frank, PFC 
STRONG, Chartes R., PFC 
TEKIP, Richard E., PFC 
TIPSORD, Winston D., PFC 
TOMASZEWSKAIL, R. T. PFC 
VAUPEL, Charles E., PFC 
VIOLA, Charles J., PFC 
WHITMAN, Harold E., PF‘ 
WITCZAK, Frank V., PFC 
WROBLESKAI, Syivester, Set 
WROBLEWSKI, William J.. Corp 
ZINKAN, Howard J., PFC 


INDIANA 


ADAMS, Robert W., PFC 
ANSLEY, James B., PFC 
AREY, Floyd E., PFC 

AUER, Roy N., Corp. 
BAUMGARTNER, H. E., PFC 
BEARD, Robert E., PFC 
BULLOCK, Archie N., Pvt 
CROUCH, William L., Maj 
DAVICH, Steven T., S«t 
FISH, Opher, Jr., PFC 
FREEMAN, John N., Ist Lt 
GIBSON, Gerel E., PFC 
GRIFFY, William M., Corp 
HOFFERMAN, Robert L., PFC 
HUMPHREY, Orville F., Corp. 
KREISCHER, Homer C., Pvt. 
MOLNAR, Stephen F., PFC 
PLAKE, William E., PFC 
RADO, Mike J., Pvt. 
RICHESON, Richard L., PFC 
SPEAR, Michael GySgt 
WEST, Charles F., PFC 
WILSON, Wallace L., Corp 


IOWA 


BARTLETT, Raymond E., S«t 
CROSS, William C., PiSgt 
DAMON, Donald W., PFC 
FOLKS. Robert W., PFC 
FREEMAN, Jay C., Set. 
GREIN, Roscoe T., 2nd Lt. 
HOWARD, Stanley L., PFC 
JENSEN, Charles E., Corp. 
JOHNSON, Russell G., W., TSet. 
KRUSE, Johannes G., PFC 
LETTOW, Everett M., Corp. 
McDONALD. Franklin Ww... PFC 
NORTHUP, Clair E., PFC 
PETERSON, John F.. PFC 
PHIPPS, Dean S., PFC 
SIEGEL, Hilbert. SSct 
SMITH, Kenneth 4., Ist It 
STANLEY, Russell J., PiSct 
WALLACE, Leroy A., Capt. 
WARNER, Asa C., PFC 
WILLIAMS, Harry B., Ist Set. 


KANSAS 


BECKER, Chartes D., PFC 
BIEBER, Wayne B., PiSgt. 
BOWDEN, Charles R., Set 
BROOMFIELD, Tom J., PFC 
CAGLE, Donald E., PFC 
GOMEZ, Theodore, Set. 
MARTIN, Paul Vandyke, Jr., Pvt 
MOUSER, Edgar E., PFC 
PEBLEY, Vergil C., PFC 
PRINE. Donovan Dale, PFC 
STARR, J. C., PFC 

TAYLOR, C larence R., Jr... Pvt 
WALDECKER, Harold D., PFC 
WALKER, Jack H., Corp 
WHETZEL., Robert L., PFC 


KENTUCKY 
BENNING, Frank G., Jr., Corp. 
TURN PAGE 


“THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR PRECIOUS METAL 


BUILT ON A BASIS OF 


Lackey 








Here's a bar of strong, foundation metal overlayed 
with a substantial sheet of solid karat gold. 











The two are permanently welded together under great 
heat and pressure, forming a solid compact mass. It is 
not an electroplote or a deposit. 


Finally this composite bar is rolled under tremendous 
pressure, into strips of required thickness, which are 
herd, fre, close-grained and durable. Our military 

are fashioned from these strips. This is Gold 
Filled* It is so marked by law. 





, Inc. peramagelietymloriney sb 


te be in strict accordance with the Commeteiel Stuudian’ Gas 


Toaac re sey oy or onommmagggaliammas 


ord 


HILBORN-HAMBURGER, INC. 
15 EAST 26TH STREET * NEW YORK 10, N. Y 











q' TUALLY vou see both. For pre 
+ fabricated Dallas Huts are mula 
purpose structures 

three-unit combina 
tell 


when its 


This illustrated 
tion currenth provides efhcient 


hospital quarters. Tomorrow 


military purpose has been fulfilled, this 
vers same building (because tt s quickly 
demountable, 1o0oc sal 


economic 
mone Lroups 
Housing for onl 


workers 








foothold. Housing for low 
Housing for farm labor 
held and 
Temporary or permanent hous- 


railroad 


ing for other industrial needs. Vacation 
cabins and lakeside comazes 


Yes. Dallas Huts offer unusually 


flexible housing. Single units satisfy a 


variety of purposes. Yet 











possibilities 
received—from both civilians and military men 


expanding industry 


TEXAS PRE-FAB 


(TEXAS PRE-FABRICATED 
HOUSE AND TENT COMPANY) 


Dall, JeXtid 


Shorcham Bldg., Washington, D. ¢ 


MAKERS OF DALLAS HUTS AND TEXAS PRE-FAB HOMES 








: == 
——— 


Today, the Texas PRE-FAB is growing by leaps and bounds, and offers attractive POST-WAR 
Already many applications for current and post-war dealerships are being 
If you visualize the tremendous potentialities 








vaueable, and remarkably units can he combined 
portable) can supply re into any desired multiples 
habilitation housing tor a or arrangements, to fit the 
war-torn populace And most exacting require 
postwar America may tind ments 
We are prowd to fly : 
ts counterpart serving a the Army-Navy “E”’ Pre-Fabricated housing 
multitude of peacetime banner for efficiency is here to stay! And the 
needs Ll ~ Dallas Hut Cor Texas Pre 
= ed 
Low-costhousing for Mr SS Fab) provides unique prac- 
und Mrs. Newlhwed, to ticabilitvy for quick post- 
help them secure a fir war housing 





for Texas Pre-Fabricated Housing, and would like a profitable part in the future of this rapidly 
sign and mail the coupon below 


TEXAS PRE-FABRICATED HOUSING 
COMPANY (Distribucion Division 

Avery and Beckley Streets 

Dallas 8, Texas 

Gentlemen 
Im deft 

industry, and wou , 

regarding a possible dealershis 

for post-war 


tely erested in che tuture of thes 
¢ more information 
atrangement 
Name Capacity 
Current Address —_ 


Home Address 
(ef different from abeo:e) 


City State 


Further Remarks 
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Casualties (cont.) 


BOWLING, Robert L., Jr., PFC 
ENGLISH, Elmuth D., PFC 
GOFORTH, James W., Ist Lt. 
HARRELL, Walter J., Sgt. 
HAYES, Vernon W., PFC 
JONES, Robert J., PFC 
KIRBY, Robert S., Corp. 
LEVAN, Harvey L., PFC 
MEREDITH, Howard L., PFC 
NOE, Kenneth E., PFC 
PRIBBLE, Billy G., Corp 
ROBERTSON, Earl C., Set. 
ROBISON, Commie L., PFC 
SHARP, James R., PFC 
SNIDER, Roy E., PFC 
VANOVER, Fred, PFC 
WELCH, Ellis R., PFC 


LOUISIANA 


ALLEN, Edgar W., PFC 
BARNETT, Bob W., PFC 
BREWSTER, Arkard 0., Pvt 
CREEL, John B., 2nd Lt. 
DEROUEN, C. C., Jr., 2nd Lt 
CRNKOVIC, Joseph M., Corp. 
ENER, Martin A., Corp. 
HARRIST, Sidney T., FMic 
HUFF, Garlin, PFC 

JAMES, Clyde N., PFC 
KEENEY, Joseph A., Corp 
KEMP. Audrey L., Set. 
LEBO. Claudie M., PFC 
MUMME, Raymond P., Ist It 
MILES, Willie H., Jr., Set 


MAINE 


BUINISKAS, Frank 4J., 
CHASE, Emery F., PFC 
DIONNE, Leon J., Sgt. 
DORR, Linwood B., PFC 
HARTIN,. Ronald F., PFC 
JOHNSON, Lincoln, PFC 
PRECOPIO, Michael F., Corp 
ROGERS, George H., PFC 
SCHULTZ, Peter, 2nd Lt 
THOMAS, Howard H., PFC 
WERTZBERGER, Robert, PFC 


Corp 


MARYLAND 


BOLEN, Ralph K., 2nd Lt 
CARPENTER, Horace C., Pvt 
KNORR, John J.. PFC 
SCHMITT, Edwin M.. Capt 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ANDRUSS, Clarence J., PFC 
BEDFORD, Warren J., Set 
CARROLL, William 4., 2nd L1 
CASHMAN, Daniel F., PFC 
CLARK, Vincent A., PFC 
CLIFFORD, Kenneth C., PFC 
COLETTI, Annino F., PFC 
COUGHLIN, Jeremiah J., PFC 
CORRADO, John E.. Jr... Corp 
CUNHA, Edward, Set 
CURRAN, James D.. Pvt 
DeBARGE, Joseph B.. Pvt 
DeGUGLIELMO, Victor J., PEC 
DONAHOE, John W., PFC 
DUCLOS, Edward J., Corp 
ECK, Arneld R., Ist Lt 
FERREIRA, Armand s., Pvt 
FERRERA, Alfonse J., PFC 
FLI NN, Ernest H,, PFC 
FRANCIS, George J., PFC 
GEORGE, William, PFC 
GRAHAM, Leslie W.. GySct 
HALIL., Benjamin T., Set. 
HIBBARD, Raymond J., PF« 
HOUDE, Albert J... PFC 
JAMROS, Francis J., Set 
KEATING, James J., PFC 
KEITH, Robert J., PFC 
KELLEY, Frank \., Set 
LAFONTAINE, Joseph T., PFC 
LAMSON, Howard 4., Ist Lt 
LANGLEY. Chester E., PFC 
LEMERISE, Gerald J., Corp 
LODATO, Patrick 8S... PFC 
MC ARDLAE, James J., PFC 
MURPHY, Joseph T.. PFC 
O'CONNELL, Frederick P.. 
PANDO, Victor 8S... PFC 
PATTERSON, Robert I., PFC 
QUADROZZI, William J.. PFC 
QUEEN, Edward J.. PiSget 
RECKA, Edward J., Corp 
RICHARD. Norman J.. FMic 
SINCLAIR, Alvin G., PISct 
SMITH, Norris E., PFC 
STEWART. Raymond G., PF¢ 
STUART. Louis F., Jr., PFC 
TIBBETTS, Herbert M., Corp 
VAIL, Robert W., Jr... PFC 
WADNESS, William E.. PFC 
WERME., Carl V., PFC 
WOODWARD, Cleveland ¢ 
Corp 


MICHIGAN 


ALICK, Isaac H., Pvt 
ARONOVITZ, Israel, PFC 
BAGNOWSKI, Casmere W.. 
BARNES, Robert E., PFC 
BETTS, Eucene F.. PFC 
BLOUGH, Robert L.. PFC 
BUTZKE, Robert E., PFC 
CARMAN, Robert W., Set 
CASE, Franklin G.. Corp 
CASTLE, Frederick J.. PFC 
CHECHLOWSKI, George, PFC 
CLEMENTS, Russell D., PF« 
COOPER, Olin D., Corp 
CRANE, Edward, Corp 
CROSS, Albert b., PFC 
DALE, Harry R.. PFC 
DeWITT, Norman F., PFC 
DIAL. James H., Corp 
DUDEK, Stanley J., PFC 
GRAVES, Donald E., PFC 
GROSSMAN, Carl E. Corp 
HALL. Charlie N., FIdCk 
HARNISH, William E., PFC 


Corp. 





HARRIMAN, William R., PFC 
HILTON, Leonard F., PFC 
HORTON, William A., PFC 
IRVIN, Norman L., Pvt. 
JOHNS, Donald W., PFC 
JUTH, Raymond M., PFC 
KATZER, Howard W., PFC 
KENNY, Daniel J., PFC 
KERR, George T., PFC 
KEYS, Wallace F., Jr., PFC 
KIELB, Walter F., PFC 
KIRBY, Alfred L., Sgt. 
KRUPSKI, Peter J., PFC 
MALY, Joseph G., Corp. 
MARINELLO, Mattio M.. PFC 
MILAN, Robert C., Corp. 
MUSCATELL, John P.., Jr., PP¢ 
NICHOLS, Glenn E., Sgt 
OLCOTT, John W., PFC 
REDBURN, Robert R., PF( 
REED, Richard H., Jr., Pvt 
ROBERTSON, Peter, PFC 
SAVAGE, Norbert E., Corp 
SCHMIDT, Howard C., PFC 
SELBY. Ralph W., Jr., PFC 
SHILEY, Richard H., Corp. 
SHORT, George T., PFC 
SIRKS, Clifford D., PFC 
SPATZ, John W., PFC » 





































































STORY, Elmer E., PFC 
SUNYOG, Oliver G., Set. 
THOMPSON, Charles W., Corp. 
THOMPSON, Perry R., PFC 
TUCKER, Harold, Jr., PFC 
TYLER, John H., Jr., PFC 
VERGNE, Windfred D., PFC 
VICARIO, Peter R., Set. 
VISSER, James A., PFC 
WHITESIDE, John W., 
WOOD, Ralph L., PFC 
ZITTA, Victor, PFC 


tf 


f 
} 





PiSet. 


MINNESOTA 


BABCOCK, George V., PFC 
BECKER, Otto H., PFC 
BERGSTROM, Theodore R.. Se 


BORGEN, Robert T., PFC od y< 
BRANDT, James L., Ist Lt. - 
CARR, Charles R., PFC od wh 
CHAPUT, Arthur C., Set. 

CROSBY, Edward W., Pvt he fiel« 
CRUM, Allen K., PFC : 
GEISLER, John F., PFC the li 
GERGA, William G., PFC iP 
GURITZ, Lyall W., PFC "civvie: 


HANDBERG, Robert P., Corp 
HARDING, Warren G., PF¢ W. L. 
HARVICK. Loyd S., Ist Lt " ° 
HOBERG, Glen R., PFC wil 
HOLM, Eugene C., PFC 
JOHN, Donald W., PFC 
LARSON, Birger O., PFC 
LESTER, Kermit C., PFC 
LINDQUIST, Sheldon, GyS«t. 
LYNCH, Maurice J., TSet 
MADDEN, Thomas L... Set 
MOLDVER, Irging A., PFC 
NELSON, Gordon C., PFC 
OJA, August, PFC 

ROGERS, Raymond L., PF( 
RUTTER, Roland M.. PFC 
SAWYER, Wayne V., Pvt. 
SKELTON, Kenneth D., Corp. 
SORBEN, Hilmer G. E., ist Lt.@ 
SPIESS, Kenneth, Corp 
STRONG, Boyd T., PFC 
TONNELL, Harland H., Pvt 
TRAUTMILLER, David P., PFC 
VADNAIS, Lew, PFC 
WOOD, Edward K., Pvt 
ZERNECHEL, Donald F., PFC 


















MISSISSIPPI 


ALLEN, Robert K., Pvt 
BRUCE, William H., Ist Lt 
BURNS, Ufa S., Sgt. 
CULP, John R., PFC 
DOMBAL,. Edwin, Pvt 
DOOLITTLE, William J., Corp. 
FRISHMAN, Jack 5., Set. 
GRAHAM, Alfred F., Sgt. 
HODGES, Aubrey D., SSet. 
LAWHORN, Andrew F., Ist Lt 
MIDDLETON, Charles R., PFC 
MOORE, Walter M.. PFC 
PICKENS, William W., Pvt 
SAM, Willie C., Ist Lt 
WHITEHEAD, James H., PFC 
WOODRUFF, William C., Cor 


MISSOURI 


BARNHARD, Kenneth W., PF 
BLANFORD, Harry P., PFC 
BRENTON, Robert L., Sgt 
BROADDUS, Robert E., PFC 
BRUNJES,. David W., PFC 
BURKHART, Denton C., PFC 


BURTON, Lowell L., Corp 
COHEN, Gordon, PFC 
DUEY, Floyd D., PFC 
DYER, Martin R., Jr., Corp 


ELSER, Warren L., PFC 
EVANS, Donald L., Corp 
FARMER, Sammy, PFC 
FEARS, John J, PFC 
HOLLEY, Wayne E., PFC 
JENSEN, Myron E., PFC 
KALTENBACH, Otto, PFC 
KEMPER, Arthur J., Set 
KOHL, Harry A., PFC 
KUNZ, Bertram J. Piset 
LARIMER, William C., PF« 
LAWYER, James W., PFC 
MISENHELTER, Aron W.. Sct 
MOORE, Charles R., PFC 
MUELLNER, Cornelius F., Corp 
PISTOLE, Charlie L., PFC 
PLETCHER, Leo, Pvt 

PREUSS, Justin H., Pvt 
REDMON, Eugene F&.. C 
SALMON, Carroll L., PF« 
SMITH, Don K., Pvt 
SPURGEON, Calvin B., PFC 
STROUT, Donald L.. PFC 
SWEARINGEN, Rov W., PFC 
TALLEY, Kenneth E., PFC 
TEMM, Edward J., PFC 








"EST 








WOLFF, Norman A., Corp. 
YATES, Jap J., PFC 
ZIMMERMAN, Lewis N., PFC 


MONTANA 


DENEEN, Fred A., Corp. 
GOSSELIN, Henry G., PFC 
HARRIS, Lioyd L., Corp. 
HOFFER, Herbert, PFC 
KREINER, Carl V., Corp. 
LINAKER, Robert 0., FMic 
NEUMANN, Oscar E., GySgt. 
PAULUS, Donald N., PFC 
REINHARDT, John w., GySet. 
STROSKI, Clarence A. PFC 
THOMAS, Robert E., PFC 
YOUNGLOVE, John C., Ist Lt. 





NEBRASKA 





FIELDS, Wendell M., Corp. 


JACOBS, ‘Aifred P'Skt Faad--hi has let hi nt 

, emul, : ' — — 

Resneowecnee.erc | Lgad--Nis pen nas let nim aown 
VEATCH, Chester A., PFC 


= weeaoe | Its dogged, its gummed. Just see him frown. 


«RIFFITH, Robert B., PFC 
WooD, Harold L., PFC 











NEW JERSEY 


QUME i: is the 


only ink Qo 


conlaining | é 







ALTMAN, John J.. PF C 
BEJGROWICZ, Joseph T., PFC 
BRIZICH, Vincent P., Jr., PFC , 
BRUKHARDT, Albert C., PFC 
BUTLER, Jay S., PFC 

. CLEARY, Frank L., Jr., 2nd Lt. 
Opening game in the World CURLEY. Eugene B.. Set. 











FC 
. ® ce Pa PUFFY, Frank A., PiSet. 
R.. see fe that’s one of those “little | PI\ENHERG Edwin M. PFC SOLVA! 
¥ ad ° ‘ EMICH, Henry W., PFC 
Lt. ae re looking forward to. | fitzGkRALD. Thomas J., PFC 
' it’ FRANSEN, Edward, PFC 
‘ pag it’s a grandstand seat | PRAT Wenee J. PFC 
t rh or . HARVEY, Richard W., Corp. 
. <a ° grandstand seat be IADANZA, Moses A., PFC 
the living room radio, you'll be | JANKOLA, Josef S., Set 
ravvies” again ing apair | wancuasortraatsrrre | § hould — : 
... Wearing a pair | ™M: ANO, Frank J., P 
Corp 8 vt &7Pp MARTIN, Frank T., PFC oméonég § ou im Ul ui, 
FC v. L. Douglas “Clippers” —first | McCAY, Thomas F., Corp. ’ 
t MILLER, John J., Jr., Sgt. 


RODIN, Victor, 

SFALS, Howard K., Pvt. 
SKEENS, William H., PFC 
SMURLO, Chester, PFC 
STEFANELLI, John V., Pvt. 
SUSKEVICH, Nicholas, Set. 
SWIFT, Stanley E., Corp. 
THOMAS, Edward C., Pvt 
VARGA, Bert 5., PFC 
WINDHAM, Sidney R., Ist Lt. 
WOOLSON, Thomas 0O., PFC 
YACYNIAK, Wasil, PFC 


NEW MEXICO 


with successful men, erase Ttoke Fk Corp __ that super pen-protecting ink. 





BURCHAM, Jim T., PFC 

GRAY, Terry A., PFC 
KAVANAUGH, Nick C., dr., PFC 
LUJAN, Gilbert, Ist Set. 
ORTEGA, Telesfor, PFC 
TRUINA0, David G., Jr., Pvt. 





NEW YORK 
ADAMS, Walter H., dr., Pvt. 


EERE Eis cow | For Parker Quink sure comes in handy 


BFRBERICH, William G., PFC t e | 
BROMAW dann d.. PEC 0 keep a pen per ormihg dandy ‘ 
BROUGHTON, Ernest G., PFC 

( ARNEY, Richard T., Corp. 
CARNICELLI, Charles C., PFC 


( ARROZZ0, Ancelo B., Corp. 
CASEY, Jack A., Ist Lt . 








| CAVALUZZI, Michael L., PFC 
| c OLIN, John Ay Corp. Solv-x is the special ingredient that makes Parker Quink doubly at- 
/- an s ms 
Caaes, Ames &., om tractive to everyone who uses a pen. It stops pen troubles before 
| CULVER, Robert F. M., Capt. Se a st : 
DEMARCO, Dominic 3. or they start! The solv-x in every drop of Quink protects pens 4 ways: 
PI CORPO, Philip A., Corp. 
—— nog ba a gta. ae. 1. Ends gumming and clogging. Gives quick starting, even fiow. 
e ‘. a oe y 
DRASZKIEWICZ, Herman L., 2. Actually cleans a pen as it writes ...keeps it out of the repair shop. 
PFC 
Bible. Anthouy 2.. Corp. 3. Dissolves and flushes away sediment 
DUNSPAUGH, William E., Corp. left by ordinary inks. 
EISMAN, Malcolm C., PFC 
0 $ EPPOLITO, Alfonse L., PFC 4. Prevents metal corrosion and rubber 
THER STYLES 5.50 FLYNN, John C., C orp. ret caused b high-acid ink 
Denver West | FLYNN: Robert C., PFC y 's. 
lest Slightly Higher FROST, Donald A.. PFC 
| GENTILE, Gactane A. PFC 
| : .E, Gaetano A., Cc Ve fe « Data Me a —e 
WwW. L. | GLEASON, William 3. PFC Get it at your ship's store. 7 per- 
pe gg A a a , = manent, 2 washable colors. Regu- 
GROCCIA, Faust L., PFC ler cine, 2S¢. Other sines. 1S¢ and 
0. HAMILTON, Guy, Jr., PFC a mes, log anc fea 
ail | scustas SUE CO. ae. Harvey, Jr., PFC up. The Parker Pen Company Oui ah | 
& = OVT, Raymond A., PFC . sie uly die 3 meee eave 
IPPOLITO, Joseph A., PFC Janesville, Wisconsin and Toront 
Corp KAMS, Herbert J., PFC : si ne | bas Oi 
KASCHNER. John J., Pvt Canada. ; 
KIELY, Thomas F., Cor 1p 
BROCKTON 15, MASS. KOHN, Bernard M., ag Copr. 1944, The Parker Pen Company = zy Permanent Blue Black rerma 





KRAWECKI, Raymond, PFC 

‘ ne “a LIVINGSTON, Robert A., PFC 

Stores in Principal Cities MASSI. Americo M., PFC 

: Good Dealers Evérywhere MATTICE, Lawrence C.. PFC 

i "EST McGOWAN, Louis, PFC 

c IN VICTORY — BUY BONDS McGOWEN, Thomas E., Pvt. 
= TURN PAGE 

















XCLUSIV 





50¢ JERIS HAIR TONIC 
al special P. X. price 


35¢ JERIS HAIR OIL 
for 1¢ more 


In a combination package 
at a special price 
to servicemen 














SOLD ONLY THROUGH 
P.X.'S, CANTEENS AND 
SHIPS’ SERVICE STORES 


JERIS SALES CO. 


805 EAST 140th STREET. NEW YORK 54. nN 7 




















o 
Casualties (cont.) 
McGREEVY, Bernard P., 
McKIBBEN, Frank W., PFC 
McLANE, Harold R., Pvt 
MEILENBERG, Richard C., PFC 
MORRISSEY, Francis J., Corp 
CONNELL, Edward J., PFC 
O'DONNELL, James F., PFC 
ORROK, Richard I 
PERKINS, Norman E., Corp 
PLOCHICK, Frederick, PFC 
POLK, Oscar I PFC 
POPE, Douglas A., PISct 
PORTER, Robert J., PFC 
RANDAZZO, William T., PFC 
KANNEY. Frank, Capt 
ROBINSON, Francis E., Set 
ROMANO, Joseph G., Corp 
RUDDEN, Edward C., Pvt 
RYDER, Robert C., PFC 
SCIVETTI, Chester R.. PFC 
SFAMAN, Lester L.. PFC 
SHANNON, William T., PFC 
SNYDER, Thomas J., Corp 
SOLTYS. Stanh, PFC 
SPARK, Donald W.. PFC 
SPENELLO, Louis, PFC 
STAPLETON, Cyril G., PFC 
STEVENSON, Robert E.. Ist Lt 
SUMPF, Vincent R., PFC 
TAYLOR, William E., PFC 
THOMAS, Clair P., Pvt 
TURK, Robert H., PFC 
VENOKUCUR, Paul R., PFC 
VETERE, Fdward I Pvt 
WHITNEY, Harrs E., Pvt 
WILLS. Robert LL... PFC 
WOICTSON, Joseph R., PFC 
WOLLENBERG, I Bue OOO 
WOOD, Philip t Jr. intl 
WOODS, Flovd H., Pvt 
ZIANKOSAKI Walter 4... PFE 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BALLEW, John B.. PFE 
BOLAR, Jack C., Corp 
COSTNER, Wrvtle N., PFC 
CURTIS, Dennis W., PFC 
DAVIS. John B., Jr., PFC 
FLLIS, Arnold G., PFC 
GARRISON, Hubert D.. PFC 
HARPER, Wayne, PFC 
HARTMAN, David t Pvt 
HENRY. James ¢ re 

HOOD. John G.. PFC 
HUNDLEY, Harry I ir. Woo 
LUPFFMAN, Samuel, Pre 
PURKERSON, Wallace R.. Corp 
RITTER, Leonard B.. Jr, PFC 
ROYAL, Benjamin Ft fr.. ist Tt 
SAFRIT, Harry L., Corp 
STAFFORD, Claude R., PFE 
THOMPSON, Eucene P \Ok 
WALKER, Clifferd H., PFC 
Yow. Burles G tr ryt 


NORTH DAKOTA 


DURFEE, Charles R Capt 
HARTY, Francis J.. Corp 
OLSON, Conrad t re 
THOMPSON, Eucene P ACK 
WICK. Mersit Db re 

WOLF. Clarence RL. PFE 


OHTO 


AUERR ACH, Gceorce \ Corp 
BFELON, Tens J. PRE 
CALABRESE, Georce 4. PFC 
CHAMBERS, Leslie M., Jr.. Corp 
CLAWSON, Norman, Jr., PFC 
COX, KRaysmond J., Pre 

CRAFT. Dale W., PFC 

CURLEY, Thomas 0, PRE 
DEAN, Gilbert P.. PRC 

DEEDS, Mynard G., PRE 

DPF JEAN, Aaron A Pre 
POCCOLGO, Sante V.. PRC 
EPPERSON, Harold G.. PFE 
FAGADORE, Thomas, Jr... Corp 
ETZ. Louis \V., PFC 

ETCHER, Jame. W., PFC 
ANCTIS, Evie N., PRO 

ANE. Micheal J., Pre 

IL, Robert N., Corp 

GIBBS, Marvin H., Jr., Corp 
GTORGIONE, Edmund R., PFC 
GRABLE, Howard D., PFC 
GRIFFITHS, Thomas G., PFC 
HANDYSIDE, Kenneth D.. Capt 
HANSON, John L.. PFC 
HILEMAN, Robert F.. Corp 
HILL, Perl LL... PFC 

HILLIARD, Robert B.. PFE 
HORNVAK, Georce B rre 
HUSZARIK, Joseph, Jr... Corp 
ISEFNOGLE, Robert I Corp 
JONES, Jack H., PFE 
KINDER, John, Jr., PFC 
KE ASINSKI, Henry F., I 
KUSNVER, Arthur W f 
LAWER, Russell, PFC 
LESKO, Joseph G., Set 
LOVEJOY, Maurice R., PFC 
MARK ASKY, Frank F PFC 
McGINNIS, William W., Ist Lt 
MEINERS, Frank E., PFE 
MYERS. Kent l Pre 

NEAL, Laurence I Ist Lt 
NYOMO, Andrew S.. PFC 
PARISEAL, Daniel H., Pre 
PEASE, Philo R., 2nd Lt 
RATERMAN, Joseph T.. PFE 
RAYBURN, John E., PFC 
REID. Thomas H., Corp 
SABO, Joseph J., PFC 
SHELLY, Jack E., Corp 
SHOLTIS, Stephen J., PFC 
SILVAROLI, Elmer A... Pvt 
SIZEMORE, James L.. Ist Lt 
SKILLMAN, Robert €.. Corp 
STEFE, Raymond J., PFC 
VAN BUSKIRK, Loran N. SSct 
VANZILE, Harry R., PFC 
VARDEL, Edward Pisct 
VASSIE, Andrew J., Corp 
WILSON, Charles, Corp 


t 
| 
rR 
rR 
Gt 


Ist Lt. 


OKLAHOMA 


ABBE, Rufus L., PFC 
BARDWELL, Hubert W., PFC 
BOWLING, Maurice L., PFC 
CALLISON, Billy R.. PFC 
COOLEY, Jack C., FMiec 
COX, Ellis T., Corp 
DUNCAN, Fred R., Jr., Corp 
DYCHE, Lawrence W., PFC 
JAY, Gus E., TSat 
JOHNSON, Cody H., Pvt 
MANWELL, Gilbert M., Corp 
McCARY, Patterson B., Corp 
McCURTAIN, James B., PFC 
OVERTON, Maurice D., PFC 
PAHLKA, Howard V., PFC 
ROGERS, Floyd R., PFC 
SKINNER, William M., ?nd Lt. 
STEVENS, Carlos F., PFC 
SULPHER, Alex L.., Jr... Corp 
TERRY, Jim R.. Sgt 
WIGGINTON, Owen A... Pvt 
WOOD, Clark J., PFE 


OREGON 


BURNS, Howard T., Ist Lt 
CAFFEY,. Francis 8S.. PFC 
CALDWELL, Alvin ©., PFC 
CLARK, Robert V., PFC 
COOPER, Harold W., Corp 
DENEKE, Kaymond L.., Corp. 
FENNIMORE, James B., PFC 
FISCUS, Stanley 4., Pvt 
LARSON, Donald \., 2nd Lt 
MANNILA, Armos, Corp 
RYAN, Martin J., Sgt 
SATTER, Russell K., PFC 
WELLS, Grover M.. Corp 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ANDERSON, Pete LL. Corp 
ANGSTADT. Jay G., PFC 
AURELI, Harry L., PFE 
RANAS. Mike, PFC 

BFTACK, Michael J.. Set 
BOSSICK, John W., PFC 
BURKET, Ralph s.. Pvt 
CAIRNS, Michael 4. J4., Jr... Corp 
CONNELLY, Charles FE. PFC 
CONRAD, A. B.. Jr., FMCorp 
DEADY, Joseph L., Jr., Pvt 

DI SIENA, Pasquala \., PFC 
DOVIAT, Joseph V., Corp 
DUNN, James B., Corp 
ENGLERT, Stanley 8... PFC 
FV ANICH, Georce, PFC 
EVANS, William G., Jr., PFC 
FERRAIULOLO, Joseph V.. PFC 
FIDDLER, Edward P.. PF 
FRIEDI.. Patrick G., PFE 
FLUCK, \lan R., PFE 
GALLOWAY, Donald K.. PEC 
GEHR, Paul M., Pvt 
GOODMAN, Miles F., Jr.. 
GUIZIO, Joseph Jr., PFC 
HUBLER, Earl F., PFC 
HUGHES, Vernon R., PFE 
KING, Joseph M., Corp 
LAMB, Georce H., PFC 
LAUTH, James F., PFC 
LEAVER, William J... PFC 
LIN AWEAVER, Raiph W.. PEC 
LUCARINI, Paul T., sect 
MARINK®O, Andrew, PFC 
MecANALLY, B. X.. Je., Corp 
McCORMICK, John C., PFC 
McDONALD, Leo B.. tsts8ct 
MEDVEC., John, Jr... Corp 
MILLER, Ralph, PF 
MOTOVIDEAK, RK. C., PRE 
NADALIN, Guy W., PFC 
O'BRIEN, John 4., Pisct 
OLDROVD, Frank W., Corp 
PAICH, Paul, PFC 

PERRY. Gedrce W., PFC 
RACHITSKY, John, PiSct 
REBER, Norman H., Corp 
REIFSNYDER, Lvman E., Ist Lt 
REINHARD, Raymond F., tnd Lt 
ROCCHING, Domenic A... PFC 
ROMANO, George R.. PFC 
SEBRING, Robert J.. Corp 
SMITH, Alan M.. PFC 

SOBON, Edward J.. PFC 
STRANTZ, Stanley \., Set 
SUPSIC, Charles F., PFC 
SWAIN, Donald V.. PFC 
THOMPSON, Adam P., PFC 
TURKALY, Joseph \., PFC 
WALSH, Eugene J.. Set 
WAYVTOW, John, Sct 
VADWINSKI, Edward, PFC 
VATSKO, John J.. PFC 
ZEBFLSKY, Thomas, PFC 


Ist Lt, 


RHODE ISLAND 


ANDERSON, Harold T., PFC 
SUPTELNY, Theodore, GvySct 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
BRUNSON, Billie 1.. Corp 
CARTER, Thomas W..4r., FIdCk 
CHRISTOPHER, Fred 1... PFC 
EPPS, Sidney M.. Tsct 
HIGGINS, Robert L., PFC 
WHITE, H. \V., PFC 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
REINER, Frederick L., Jr., PFC 
TENNESSEE 


BAILEY, William J., PFC 
BRAY, Charles W.. PFC 
BURNS, Robert C., PFC 
DAY, Oral G., PFC 
DUNCAN, Paul K., PFC 
GREABER, Michel W., PFC 
GRIFFITH, Gorden L., PFC 
HARVILLE, Jess E.. Set 
HOLLEY, Louis M., WO 
JOHNSON, Ray M., PFC 
MAHAN, John W., Set 
PATTON, Archie C., PFC 
RICHMOND, William E., PFC 
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COSTS BUT A FEW CEN! 
AT ARMY AND PX STOR: 


Fast Relief For He 
Sore, Sweaty Feet 


Don't be tormented by your feet. Get 
Scholl's Foot Powder. This grand 
of Dr. Scholl's almost instantly rel 
hot, sore, tender, sweaty, chafed, blis 
or smelly feet. Soothes, re- 
freshes. Get a 10¢ or 35¢ 
can now at your Post Ex- 
change or Ship Store 
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HOPPE’S No. 9 
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ng from its bore. Prevent rust and 





pitting. Hoppe s No. 9 gives guns 






new or old, a longer lease on life 






At your dealer's or PX — or send 






10c for sample. Valuable “Guide 
FREE upon post 






to Gun Cleaning” 





cord request 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2305 N. Bth St., Philadelphia 33,Pa. 
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SISK, Thomas A., PFC 
SMITH, Staniey J., PFC 
STOKES, Troy P., PFC 
WALKER, William J., PFC 


TEXAS 


BARKER, Owen J., Corp. 
BARTON, Lee, E., Jr., Corp. 
BRIDGES, Rex E., PFC 
BROOCKS, Ben C., Jr., PFC 
BRUZELIUS, James A., Corp. 
CAREY, Ernest M., Corp. 
CROWL, Henry A., PFC 
AILEY, Virgil E., Corp. 
EAN, Charles E., Corp. 
DYESS, Harlan, B., PFC 
EDWARDS, George C., PFC 
EICHMAN, Robert L., Corp 
ELLISON, J. C., Sgt. 
ENGRAM, A. L., Sgt 
EVANS, George L., Jr., PFC 
FABISACK, Edmund J., PFC 
FOWLER, Oscar M., PFC 
GLENN, Leigh W., Pvt. 
GRAHAM, Earl E., Set. 
HINOJOSA, Manuel C., PFC 


HOLLOWAY, Alexander J., Pvt. 


JORDAN, Donald R., PFC 
KAY, Clyde D., PFC 

KING, Billie G., PFC 
KIRKPATRICK, Frank L., PFC 
KOVAR, Frank E., PFC 
LYONS, Joseph P., PFC 
MARSHALL, Walter E., Pvt 
MARTIN, Henry F., PFC 
McARTHLUR, Cecil M., Set 
McCARLEY, Baker T., PFC 
McCOLLUM, Esca P., PFC 
McCULLOCH, Morris J., Corp 
MOORE. James R., Jr., Sat 
MOXON, Selmo J.,-PFC 
O'BRIANT, Perry C., Pisst 
ODOM, Valter A., Sat 
O'NEAL, J. W., PFC 
PASSONS, James P., Ist Lt 
PATTON, J. B., PFC 

PRIEST, Willard R., Pvt. 
PULLIAM, George 8., Jr.. Corp 
RAY. George W., PFC 
RHODEN, Emmett D., Corp 
RIDGAWAY, Eucene S., Corp. 
SCOTT. Alfred C.. Corp. 
SHELTON, Curtis C., PFC 
SHELTON, Elwyn J.. PFC 
SMITH, George R., PFC 
STONESTREET, €. B., Jr., PFC 
STOUT, Billy R., PFC 
THOMPSON, Glynn M., PFC 
THOMPSON, Leonard W., PFC 
TOLLETT. James R., PFC 
TRIMMIER, Billy J.. PFC 
VEHON, Milton J., PFC 
VEITH, Emmett L., PFC 
WOOD. Arthur P., PFC 
VOUNG, Paul H., Corp 


UTAH 


BEHLERT, Helmut F., PFC 
COVINGTON, Dale G., PFC 
ECKLES, James R., Sgt. 

FRANDSEN, Richard F., 
GROVE, Claude A., PFC 
HOMEWOOD, T. V., PISet. 
KEZERIAN, Paul N.. Ist Lt. 
PARK, Mailon M., PFC 


Pvt. 


VERMONT 


GEDDES, James H., PFC 
KIMBALL, Forrest R., PFC 
STARKIE, Raymond, PFC 


VIRGINIA 


ALDEN, Harley W., Corp. 
BURNER, Joseph L., PFC 
CONNER, Luther R., Jr.. PFC 
ELLIOTT, Harry M., Ist Lt. 
FISHER, Alvin M., Pvt. 
HERBOLD, Robert L., Set 
HOBSON, A. D., PFC 
HUBBARD, Cecil F., PFC 
LAMBERT, Charlies R., PFC 
OLINGER, Nimrod C., Ist Lt. 
RUSSELL, Ernest R., Corp. 
STRONG, Joe C., Pvt. 


SUTHERLAND, Clayton C., PFC 


THOMAS, Ellis W., Corp. 
THOMSON, Paul J., Jr., Capt. 
WALKER, Crichton T., PFC 


WASHINGTON 


BOE, Harold A., PFC 

BOONE, Sterling D., Pisgt. 
BOWDEN, Willie C., Jr., Corp. 
BOWER, Guy 4., Ist Lt. 
BUECHLER, Harley W., Pvt. 
BURKE, Martin J., PFC 


COLYER, Warren F., PFC 
CONNER, Vernon C., Pvt 
CRAMER, Frederick W., PFC 
GOULD, William J., PFC 
HICKS, Vincent T., GySet. 
JEFFERS, Lee F., GySat. 
JOHNSON, Wilbur F., Corp. 
KILGORE, John R., PFC 
KNIGHT, Marvin A., PFC 
KRAUS, Raymond C., Capt. 
KROMM, Robert, Set . 
LINKER, Henry, GySet. 
LITTLEFIELD, Joseph M., PFC 
MAGAURN, Charles, PFC 
MARSHALL, Robert L., Corp. 
MENANE, Frank W., Set. 
NELSON, Eddie B., PFC 
NIX, John D., PFC 

SMITH, Raymond H.. PFC 
TESSIER, Leon A., S 
TORVINEN, Leonard. PFC 
TWOMBLY, Ronald L., Corp. 
WHANNELL, T. S., Jr., Sgt. 
WILKINSON, Firnklin E., Corp 
WRIGHT, Dwain A., PFC 


WEST VIRGINIA 


ALTIZER, Emmett C., AsCk. 
BOLIN, Harvey G., PFC 
CAMPBELL, Ray H., PFC 
CHUCCI, Nicholas, PFC 
CORAM, Nicholas T., Corp. 
FITZPATRICK, John F., PFC 
FRATELLA, Phillip, PFC 
GRANT, Joseph I., PFC 
HAMRICK, Haven E., PFC 
HERBOLD, Robert L., Set 
KISER, Virgil V., Corp. 
LUSK, Marion D., Corp. 
MARSH, James G., Pvt. 
MEGAHAN, William S., PFC 
MOORE, Charles B., GySsgt. 
PENCE, Everett D., Pvt. 
ROARK, William C., PFC 
WARNER, William T., PFC 


WISCONSIN 


AGERHOLM, Harold C., PFC 
AHASAY, Clifford J., Ist Lt. 
ALBERS, Keith W., Corp. . 
ALT, John, PFC 

ANDERSON, Arthur A., PFC 
BALDESHWILER, R. E., PFC 
BROWN, Walter P., Corp. 
BUGNACKI, George R., Pvt 
COOPER, Stanley L., PFC 

DE NOBLE, John D., Pvt. 

DE WANE, Walter J., PFC 
FIRKUS, Anton A., PFC 
FORSYTHE, Harold P., PFC 
FRYDENLUND, Harold A., PF( 
GRABOW, Clifford G., PFC 
GROSS, John M., Corp. 
HANKEY, Jack S., Corp. 
HEEGEMAN, Theodore J., PF« 
HENGER, Joseph A.. Corp. 
HOPPE, William D., Sgt. 

KNOP, Lawrence C., PFC 


KRUEGER, Francis A., Jr., PFC 


KUEHL, Eugene E., Sgt. 
JOHNSON, Philip A., PFC 
JONES, Ralph B., PFC 
LAFFIN, Wallace H., PFC 
MILLER, Paul E.. PFC 
MOSEY,. Merlin J., Corp. 
NINHAM, Joseph, PFC 
NOWACZYK, Louis J., PISgt. 
RIEDER, Herb R., Set. 
ROMP. Lester F.. PFC 
SCHNEIDER, William F., Sgt. 
SCHROEDER, Bernhard E., 
2nd Lt. 


SCHROEDER, Howard J.. 2nd Lt. 


SILLARS, Welton, PiSzt. 
SOLLIEN, John S., SgtMaj. 
TISCHIER, James J., PFC 
TURNER, Gordon H.. Corp. 
WAY, Donald L., PFC 
WINNEKINS, John E., Pvt. 
ZIELINSKI, Leo J., PFC 
ZUTZ, Joseph W., PFC 
WYOMING 
HOOPER, Wallace E., PFC 
HOYT, William D., Jr., PlSet. 
RICH, Daryl W., PFC 
ZULEVIC, Frank V., PFC 


MISSING 


ARKANSAS 
LUCY, Richard B., 2nd Lt. 
CALIFORNIA 


BISHOP, David S.. ist Lt. 
McDOWELL, Edwin J., Corp. 
ROGERS, Thornwell, 2nd Lt. 


FLORIDA 
WALK, Winton G., Sgt. 
ILLINOIS 
BECKER, Edward J., Ist Lt. 
IOWA 
WERTS, Gordon H., 2nd Lt. 
KANSAS 
JOHNSTON, Lawrence R., Ist Lt. 
MINNESOTA 
ERSKINE, Robert B., Maj. 
OKLAHOMA 
STOUT, Don H., Jr., ist Lt. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
BUCKLEY, Clifford S., Jr., SSgt. 
TEXAS 


The casualties listed 
above bring the grand 
total reported to next of 
kin since December 7, 
1941, to 19,023, which 
breaks down by classifi- 
cation as follows: 





eee 5873 
Wounded ........ 10,336 
Missing .......... 869 
Prisoners of war... 1945 
ee 
END 








Here is a book that presents for the first time a co- 
ordinated picture of the Marine Corps at war. It rep- 
resents a compilation of much of the best fiction and 
articles which have appeared in the nation's leading 
publications. It may be purchased for $3.00. 





0 MARINE CORPS READER $3.00 
) HISTORY OF MARINE CORPS $4.50 


GUADALCANAL DIARY $1.00 
RETREAT, HELL! $3.00 


[] Last Man Off Wake Island 2.75 [) Battle for the Solomons 2.00 

] And a Few Marines 3.00 [) Maneuver in War 3.00 
[] Map, Aerial Photo Reading 1.00 [] Modern Judo 3.00 
[7] Into the Valley 2.00 [) Get Tough 1.00 


LEATHERNECK BOOK SHOP 


Marine Barracks @ 8th and Eye Sts., S. E. @ Washington 25, D. C. 


Enclosed is $.............for the publications checked above 
Name . re ee ee ee Rank... 
eee P.M. 
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Why take a chance? 


PASTEURIZED 
MILK 
is-safe milk 
tennteniente,. Inc. 


FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 

















SINCE 1918 


A. M. BOLOGNESE 
TAILOR and HABERDASHER 
QUANTICO, VA. 







Has those 
EXTRA Qualities 
to Win 











U. S. MARINES 
Protect your Travel Funds 
with Travelers Cheques 
For Sale at 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
| __ QUANTICO, VIRGINIA __ 
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ADAM SCHEIDT BREWING CO. 
NORRISTOWN, PA. Since 1854 
Brewer of Ram: Head Ale 
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dilors Report 


After the Marianas 


HEN Marines and Army forces land- 
W « on Saipan in June, they started 
an offensive that may go down in his- 
tory as one of the pivotal actions of the en- 
tire Pacific war 
Saipan proved to be but the first blow 
in a larger operation aimed at securing the 
more important of the islands in the Mari- 
anas group. The next blows were struck at 
Guam and Tinian in rapid succession 
Marines have a special interest in the 
Guam campaign. Men of the Corps have 


served at that outpost almost continuously 
since the territory was acquired by the 
United States from Spain in 1898. There 
were some 155 Marines stationed on the 
island in December, 1941, when the Japs 
attacked. Although they held off the invad- 
ers for several days, their resistance finally 


Old Glory flies again on the American territory 
of Guam for the first time since December, 194! 


* * * x * 
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was overcome. Guam became the first Amer- 
ican territory seized by the enemy after 
Pearl Harbor. 

It was with real sentiment that two Ma- 
rine officers planted the stars and stripes on 
Guam for the first time in almost three 
years. But the real importance of the Mari- 
anas operation has nothing to do with senti- 
ment. It is a matter of cold military realism. 

The Marianas, along with the Carolines 
and the Bonins, long have been the inner 
circle of Japanese defense for their home 
islands. Seized from Germany during the 
first World War, the Marianas (with the 
exception of American-owned Guam) were 
secretly and illegally fortified by the “Sons 
of Heaven.” It was from these bastions that 
the attack against Guam was launched. 

But the very factors which made these 
islands important to the Japs can now be 
used to advantage by our forces. Within 
1500 miles of Japan, the Marianas bases 
were within easy supply range. In our hands 
that means we have air bases within bomber 
range of Tokyo. The excellent airfields 
which once housed Mitsubishis and Zeros 
will now serve American fighters and 
bombers. The excellent harbor facilities 
can now service the far-ranging units of 
our fleet 

Japan is not the only enemy area which 
can be attacked from our newly won bases 
in the Marianas. Equally close are the 
Philippines to the southward, and even 
closer are the Bonin and the Caroline 
groups. Westward lies Formosa and the 
China coast 

With the choice of several directions 
in which to launch attacks at the enemy’s 
vitals, we are now in a position to keep 
him guessing as to our intentions. We can 
feint to the north and strike to the south. 
We can do the reverse, or any of a number 
of possibilities. whichever best suits our 
grand strategy. 

From the Marianas we can harry Japanese 
shipping plying to such stolen outposts as 
the Dutch East Indies and the Philippines. 
We can bomb his installations in his re- 
maining island outposts or his homeland. 
We can hit by sea, by land. and from the sky. 

Occupation of the Marianas does not 
mean that we can coast the rest of the 
way to Tokyo, or that we can in any way 
slacken our efforts. Far from it. The road 
is still hard and many more men will fall 
before we can say that final victory is ours. 
But the distance now is shorter and we can 
move at a faster pace than we did in the 
early days of the war 

Once our bombers. based within flying 
range, can start unloading torrents of TNT 
on cities such as Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka, 
Yokohama and Nagasaki, the Japanese war- 
lords and the Japanese people may get a 
slightly different view of the meaning of 
war than they had at the time of the sack- 
ing of Nanking or the attack on Pear! Har- 
bor. War fought on one’s homeland can be 
better appreciated than war fought on 
some other nation’s soil. END 


* * * + * 








BACK OF 
THE BOOK 


McVAY 


~~ 


When we get a 





Yh story from our rov- 
&: ing editor, Sgt. I. R. 

- McVay, we always 
Mt can be suretthat there 


are going to be no 
loose ends. Mac is a 
great believer in covering a story thor- 
cuaily. In this issue his story “Doubling 
in Brass”, which appears on page 34, 
leaves little untold about Marine bands- 
men in wartime. Before joining the Corps. 
McVay was a sports writer in San Fran- 
cisco and a professional footballer of note 
on the West Coast. The initials I. R. in 
the McVay by-line, in case you haven't 
guessed it, stand for Ignatius Revere. At 
present McVay makes his headquarters at 
Camp Pendleton. 


KALMAN 


ta at Sgt. Victor Kal- 

; man started out in 

<= £ this war in the army. 

While waiting for an 

=a army commission, 

Kalman got permis- 

sion to resign and 

join the Marine Corps, which he did in 

1943. After boot training he worked in 

classification, helped to organize the Parris 

Island BOOT, edited it for three issues, 

went to Camp Lejeune, and then was 

transferred to PRO as a combat corre- 

spondent which he is today. His story. 

“Memorial on Saipan”, appears on page 

38 of this issue. A native of New York. 

Vic attended the University of Oklahoma 

and did newspaper work there before re- 

turning to Long Island where he worked 
on the Star and Press, and other papers. 





Sgt. Edward F. 
ae. Ruder was in line 
oa operations in the 
_ Marshalls, and at 
i the same time was 
editor of a small bat- 
talion newspaper. His 
work attracted the attention of public re- 
lations officers and he was asked to submit 
material on the Marshalls campaign. Thcy 
liked it so much that they asked he be 
assigned as a combat correspondent, which 
he now is. He covered the Saipan action 
as a CC and wrote the story “Trapped in 
Dead Gulch”, which appears on page 37 
of this issue. A native of St. Louis. Mo. 
Ruder edited a house organ for the Kisco 
Company of that city before joining the 
Marine Corps in August, 1942. 


x * * 


Picture Credits 


PFC M. Shepard, pp.-24, 25. 

Sgt. L. Lowery, p. 39. 

Sgt. R. Wilton, pp. 40, 41, 42, 43, 57, 58, 
64, 65. 


RKO Studios, p. 46. 
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IT’S THE NEW EVERSHARP 


\X YHAT'S inside that circle will change 
your ideas about fountain pens! 
THE TIP — Notice the streamlined hooded tip. 
It shields the pen point . . . protects your fingers 
. gives writing an entirely new feel. It's 
V-shaped—directional—so you naturally hold 
it -comfortably —in the correct w riting position. 
THE POINT—Peeking out from beneath the 


hood is the new Eversiarr super-smooth point , 


TUNE IN “TAKE IT OR 
ALSO HEAR “LET YOURSELF GO 





NSIDE THES GUGLE 
IS GREAT PEN NEWS! 





(VSCCIUUME —A DIFFERENT KIND OF PEN 








. so smooth it accelerates your writing... 
banishes finger strain. 

THE FEED— Behind the point is the new, im- 
proved Magic Feed that prevents flooding or 
leaking — thousands of feet high in a plane—so, 
at ground level too. 

SELF-BLOTTING! This new Eversuarp 
“Fifth Avenue” uses quick-dry ink . . . requires 


no blotter .. . writes perfectly with any ink. 


Now—look above the circle! See the smartly 
tailored lines . . . deep-pocket Military Clip... 
abbreviated new friction-snap cap and match- 
ing barrel-end of 14-karat gold over sterling 
silver! Pen $12.50. New feather-weight Re- 
peater Pencil to match $6.50. Complete Set $19. 


con EVERSHARP Pens and Repeater 


GUARANTEED FOREVER —Ser\ 


Pen the e al mark on tl 


GUARANTEED FOREVER— t to a 35¢ charge for postage, 


are returned, 


and handling, provided all par 


LEAVE IT WITH PHIL BAKER — CBS SUNDAY NIGHT * BUY, BUY... BUY BONDS! 


WITH MILTON BERLE— BLUE NETWORK TUESDAY NIGHTS 


“eh VIA. SHAAL. and you  ytoe Mle 











'.. Sith 0. Went! 


—says FRIEDA TRAYNOR, 


worker at the Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. — 
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Try Camels on Your 
TURKISH & DOMESTIC Own “T-Zone” 
BLEND 
CIGARETTES nal —that’s “T” for taste and ““T” for 
‘throat—the best place to find out 
which cigarette is best for you. Try 
Camel’s mildness, coolness, and 
kindness on your throat. Try the rich, full, mel- 
low flavor of Camel's superb blend of costlier 
tobaccos on yowr taste. 


CHOICE 





COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C, 








